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Robert Owen, business man 
and philanthropist of the 
early nineteenth century, was 
the originator of the per- 
sonal trade-mark. He put 
his name on every package of 
yarn he made, saying, ‘‘I’m 
oud of my goods and I stand 
ack of them with the best 


thing I own—my name!" 

Robert Owen's creed by which 

he won great business success, 

was simply this —‘‘I have 

found that the bestway to look 

out for No. 1 is to look out 
for No. 2," 











Covenant in the Name 






CG 


‘ os N the markets of the world today there 
Ng, are names which carry the weight of 
* written agreements. To the buying 
public they represent the maker's personal con- 
tract to maintain the highest standards of quality. 


This desirable public acceptance must be 
guarded unceasingly by the manufacturer if 
his vantage ground is to be preserved. 


The Firestone organization is keenly alert 
to the responsibilities as well as the rewards, 
in the ratification of the Firestone name by 
car-owners everywhere. The public, expect- 


Fi 








ing more in Firestone Cords, is given more 
for the money. 


The thousands of expert workers, em- 
ployed in the building of these fine tires, are 
fully conscious of the covenant made underthe 
Firestone pledge of Most Miles per Dollar. 


With production facilities and working 
conditions conducive to the most efficient 
effort, they have brought the Firestone Cord 
to its present high point of perfection—ful- 
filling the trust imposed in this name by so 
great a following. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


restone 
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66 UR. Sales force is not a very 
large one, as such organiza- 
tions run nowadays, numbering 

only 55 men. But I’ve always prided 
myself that we had an exceptionally 
geod class of men; we were very care- 
ful in choosing them and were very 
seldom with any ‘lame ducks.’ 

“And we always gave our new men a 

very careful coaching; we had our ter- 

ritories portioned out on what I consid- 
ered an extremely efficient basis; our 
various departments were giving our 
men a cooperation that helped to keep 
things running so smoothly that it 
looked as if our orgdnization was so 
efficient, se well-oiled that what WE 

did not accomplish in building up sales 

volume simply couldn’t be done. Our 

officers were lavish in their praises of our 
new sales record and I gave myself 
many a mental pat on the back. 


The New Recontribution Plan 


“Then about nine months ago Wilson 
of the Co. told me of a remark- 
able new idea he had recently put into 
operation which, in two short months 
and in the worst season of the year, had 
brought an almost unbelievable increase 
in business. His line did not compete 
with ours but he explained that this 
method was adaptable to any business. 
On my venturing to tell him how nearly 
our sales force and our sales methods 
approached perfection he laughed. He 
said that was just what he thought 
about his own force three months be- 
fore, and he was mighty glad to find out 
that he had been mistaken. 

“He was so enthused over the new idea, 
and he already had such figures to prove 
its advantages’ that I was impressed. I 
got in touch with the Association of 
Sales Managers which was responsible 
for the new idea and soon saw enough 
to convince me that here was a kind 
of aid I had never expected. 


What It Netted My Men 


“I can’t give details of their plan. Suf- 
fice it to say that what they called the 
‘Recontribution Principle’ made every 
man in my force a better salesman. 
Furthermore it acted in such a way that 
the experience of every salesman han- 
dling our line was made available in- 
stantly to every other man on the force. 
It disclosed a score of remarkable new 
talking pointings about the line. It 
showed ways in which many of my 
pet selling plans could be improved. It 
showed innumerable short cuts that en- 
abled our salesmen to turn in more 
orders. It showed several leaks in some 
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How We Doubled Our 


Sales in8 Months 
By the Re-contribution Plan 


The Methods we used can be applied with 


equally good effect to any business—regard- 
less of the nature of the product, market, 
sales resistance or price situation. 


By Hallock D. Edwards 


of our methods which I don’t think 
anybody in our concern could have dis- 
covered themselves—leaks that had af- 
fected our sales without our knowledge. 
It showed several better ways to re- 
distribute our territories which soon re- 
flected their value in increased business. 
“While this entire method—this ‘recon- 
tribution principle’ was based on an idea 
that was already used by 54 firms in 
different lines of business, it was 
adopted especially to our own needs and 
our own product by the association. Its 
application was effected in a way that 
brought our own sales up to double 
what they had been, but this particular 
application could have been used by no 
other concern—it was individual. It was 
formulated after an exact survey of our 
own business. The pattern was the same 
that 54 other firms had used, but the 
fitting was different in every case. 

“At any rate we now KNOW we have 
what once we only THOUGHT we had— 
a 100% efficient sales force, a 100% effi- 
cient territorial plan, a 100% efficient 
selling plan. 


Other Advantages 


“And the increased efficiency has not 
only meant more in. sales but it has 
also solved another problem for us. As 
I stated once before, even before our 
men and our officers were shown this 
idea which double the efficiency of our 
men and our selling plans, we had the 
reputation of having the best men in 
our line of business. And we usually 
lost 10 or 12 a year of our very best 
men to competitors no matter how much 
we tried to prevent it. It seemed that 
the well-known desire of a salesman for 
new fields and the gratification of the 
conceit which he felt when outside bids 
were made for his services were ob- 
stacles which our best inducements 
could not overcome. 

“But since this remarkable new idea 
has been put into effect we have not 
lost a man. They know that they can- 
not get so much training, so much help, 
so much cooperation from any com- 
petitor—they know that there is not 
another concern in the field which 
makes their roads so smooth and which 
permits them to make such large earn- 
ings as our concern does since the new 
plan began to operate. And in addi- 
tion to this the new idea has bred in 
our men a loyalty, a love of their work, 
and a personal pride in being associated 
with this concern that also makes them 
reluctant to leave us. Self-interest and 
intense loyalty are both working to 
make our men permanent. 


“Knowing what the new idea, the ‘RE- 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN,’ has done for 
us, doubling our sales in only eight 
months, I predict that before long it 
will be placed in operation by every 
large concern in the country and every 
small concern which is composed of 
men who are thoroughly up-to-date.” 
* * * 

The above story is true, although the 
correct name of the Sales Manager and 
the firm has been withheld. 


Sales Increase 10% to 50% 


This same new idea, the “recontribu- 
tion plan” evolved by an association of 
thirty Sales Managers will also increase 
your business by from 10% to 50%, per- 
haps more. The plan is far from being 
“cut and dried.” The principle is the 
same throughout but its application is 
made in a way that suits your own busi- 
ness and no other—that is why it has 
never failed. 


Investigation Is Invited 


Let us show you, without obligation on 
your part, what a remarkable wealth of 
information is placed at the disposal of 
yourself and your salesmen by the “re- 
contribution plan.” This idea was. 
evolved, tested and proved by 30 Sales 
Managers whose combined experience 
in the selling field would total 624 years. 
Men whose names meant big things in 
the selling field while most of the pres- 
ent generation of salesmen were still at 
school. ‘Men who have never yet been 
out of the game; who are at present 
directing large organizations effectively. 
Nothing in this article has given you an 
exact idea of this wonderful plan. 
Its scope is too big to be covered 
in this space. But, if you will re- 
quest it on your letterhead, we'll send 
you literature which tells the whole 
story. Wel’ll show you a_ remark- 
able plan which is different prob- 
ably from anything you ever conceived. 
Your experience as a Sales Manager 
will convince you, however, that here. 
is the most effective way ever devised 
to make a salesman a 100% efficient 
seller of merchandise and to make a 
sales force a 100% efficient organiza- 
tion. This information together with 
charts which show you, your officers 
and your salesmen the benefits of this 
new idea in a vivid, convincing, easily- 
assimilated manner, will be sent you 
without any obligation on your part. 
But write for it today. When you see 
what the new plan can do for you you'll 
be glad you acted so promptly. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
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“Prosperity Area” of America 


Broadened 


Editor Describes Significance of Momentous Evolution Now 
Rapidly in Progress in the South and West 


HE “prosperity area” of the 
United States is broadening. 

It now includes, in a way and on 
a scale it never before included, 
the far South and the far West. 

The developments in these sec- 
tions during recent years. have 
been beyond all idea of those who 
have not actually seen them. 

Last summer I visited the West- 
ern part of the United States. 

And now I have just paid a very 
brief visit South. 

What is going on both in the 
warm parts of the Pacific slope 
and in the South, particularly in 
Florida and other fruit-growing 
states, possesses fundamental eco- 
nomic, industrial, financial and so- 
cial significance — and is. not, 
looking ahead, without political 
significance in the South. 

In a broad, general way, here 
are the more salient features of 
the silent evolution now in prog- 
ress : 

Hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies are migrating to California, 
Florida and other ‘parts which 
were not so keenly favored in the 
old days of malaria, yellow fever 
and other sicknesses bred by mos- 
quitoes. Modern science, modern 
Sanitation, modern hygiene are 
conquering what formerly were 
regarded as the drawbacks and 
disadvantages of sub-tropical ter- 
ritories. 

As wealth increases: and be- 
comes more widely distributed—a 
process going on _ rapidly—the 
greater becomes the number of 
individuals and families who can 
and do afford the pleasure and 
luxury of “wintering” in sunny 
climes. A taste of such climates 
very often leads to families of 
means moving to them for perma- 


By B. C. Forbes 


nent residence on retiring from 
active business or agricultural 
life. California and Florida, for 
example, are adding enormously 
to their all-the-year-round popula- 
tion through this kind of inflow. 
Los Angeles has been referred to 
as “the city of retired farmers.” 
The health conditions of such 
states having been put on a satis- 
factory basis, and improved trans- 
portation facilities having been 
installed, there has been a distinct 
drift of industrial enterprise to the 
West and the South. Experience 
has proved that it is easier to at- 
tract workers to pleasant climates 
than to districts where extreme 
heat and extreme cold alternate. 
Not only so, but the output per 
worker is greater when the cli- 
matic and living conditions are 
favorable than when they are less 
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favorable. Some industries, more- 
over, can be carried on most ad- 
vantageously with a minimum of 
breakage and “seconds,” in a cli- 
mate where the temperature does 
not fluctuate the whole range of 
the thermometer. 

Railway freights constitute so 
serious an item of cost in the pro- 
duction and distribution of many 
classes of heavy or delicate mer- 
chandise—iron and glass, for in- 
stance—that wideawake capital- 
ists and corporations are adopting 
the policy of following the market - 
and the raw material with their 
factories: they take the plant 
rather than the finished goods to 
the consuming centers. This trend 
is most vividly illustrated by the 
establishment of branch factories 
on the Pacific Coast by many of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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_ Wages and Food Prices 


Average weekly earnings in N. Y. State factories, and the food cost of living, based 

on index of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, both taking June, 1914, as 100, are 

compared in the above chart. Note the widening spread between the two lines 
during the last thirty months. 








“Are there any more at home like you?” asked the once- 
popular song, and the answer was, “Yes, there are a few.” 
This ditty pops into my head whenever I read a solemn 
warning to President Harding that every citizen who voted 

for him was opposed to America’s 


WERE THERE having anything to do with the 
ph League of Nations. I, for one, al- 
LIKE ME? though I voted for Harding as Pres- 


ident, was in favor of our joining 
the League of Nations or some other “association of na- 
tions” such as Mr. Harding declared he favored. I so voted 
because I hoped and even felt that Harding would bring 
America into some sort of sensible, businesslike, states- 
manlike arrangement with Europe for the purpose of bring- 
ing about better and more stable and peaceful conditions 
throughout the world, for the safety of this generation 
and my children’s generation. Now, I often wonder 
whether there were “any more at home” like me. I 
rather imagine that the correct answer would be, “Yes, 
there were a few”—a great many, probably. If President 
Harding does not make good his promise to bring 
America into some workable “association of nations” be- 
fore his term ends, I, for one, shall feel that he has broken 
one of his most important pledges, and my attitude shall 
be that of the gentleman who said that if a person cheated 
him once, he regarded it as the other person’s fault, but 
that if the same person cheated him twice, then the fault 
would be his own. 
My impression is that there is increasingly widespread 
- dissatisfaction over our present foreign policy—or, rather, 
lack of policy. The indications are that this dissatisfac- 
tion will make itself felt so effectively between now and 
November, 1924, that action looking towards a complete 
change of tactics will be taken by the majority of presi- 
dential voters. 
x * * 
The fellow who knows how to take a licking seldom is. 
* * * 
Here, in a nut-shell, is the position: Wages paid 
common labor have increased 100 per cent. above the 
pre-war level. Prices have increased only about 60 


per cent. Skilled workers to-day earn more than 60 

per cent. above the 1914 rate. In 
WAGES ARE other words, wages have not 
——— lagged behind the upward move- 
PRICE RISE ment in prices. Indeed, unskilled 


workers are very much better off 
now than they were then. They are better off than 
they ever were before. What will now develop? 
Wages are likely to rise faster than the cost of living. 
There is a greater scarcity of unskilled workers than 
of commodities. But consumers will have to pay 
higher prices for finished goods before rong, because 
much of the merchandise now on retailers’ sherves 
could not be duplicated and sold at present figures 
owing to the higher cost of raw materials and the 


“With all thy getting get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 






higher wages now paid by most manufacturers. The 
latest happenings cause one to ask when the breaking. 
point will be reached. There were 218 wage advancg 
granted last month, and the statistics for April ar 
likely to be quite as extraordinary. 

Manufacturers have been and still are confronted 
with a two-horned dilemma, namely, the danger of 
labor strikes where wages were not advanced, and the 
danger of a “buyers’ strike” owing to rising prices. The 
decision generally has been to avoid labor strikes and ty 
accept the risk of a “buyers’ strike.” 

When a soap bubble is blown up too rapidly or tw 
far it bursts. A price-wage bubble may be blown. 

* * * 


One bane of busy men’s lives is the too-talkative visitor, 
Many persons who have time to waste, forget that others 
haven’t. How to get rid of voluble callers is a delicate, 
often difficult, sometimes impossible problem. John D. 

Ryan, the copper and brass king, 



















HOW JOHN can hew his way through the hard- 
D. RYAN : 
ESCAPED est of business obstacles, and the 





following incident shows that he 
found a way to escape from a bore 
even when cornered. While he was bringing order out of 
chaos as Director of Aircraft during the war, Mr. Ryan 
took the Congressional one afternoon from Washington 
to New York. A Government conference over a difficult 
problem was scheduled for New York that evening and he 
figured that the train ride would give him time to study 
some accumulated correspondence. He took a drawing 
room—but left the door open for air. 

Just as he was settling down, a man whom he knew 
but slightly invited himself in and immediately began 
to talk. Every now and then Mr. Ryan would wearily 
say, “I guess that’s so,” or “You don’t mean it?” But 
the chatter-chatter went on at a rate rivaling the train. 

It is possible to sit while another man talks, give every 
sign of attention, and yet remove your own mind to another 
subject. Mr. Ryan tried it, but because of this man’s 
insistence of manner, it didn’t work satisfactorily. 

At the end of an hour, Mr. Ryan saw passing the door 
a man whom, under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have avoided, as he had an international reputation as a 
bore. Talking incessantly was his weakness, too. But 
Ryan called him in, surprising him by the warmth of his 
greeting. 

“You will be delighted to meet my friend here,” he 
added. 

' The two talkers talked to each other, and Mr. Ryan 
turned frankly and resolutely to his papers. 

The acquaintance from Washington left them before 
they arrived in New York. After he had gone, the bore 
with the international reputation was silent for a while and 
then exploded : 

“How on earth can you stand that fellow? He talks 
all the time!” 


FROM A BORE 
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When Germany started “watering” her currency, howls 
went up throughout the world that this would enable her 
to swamp other countries with all kinds of goods produced 
at excessively low cost. America, it was shrieked into 

our ears, would become the greatest 


RESULTS dumping ground of all for German 
i. exports. “How can anyone com- 
BAD MEANS pete with German products made by 


workers paid by diluted currency ?” 
it was indignantly, and sometimes despairingly, asked. 
Readers may recall that we refused to become tremen- 
dously alarmed or excited. We took the view that bad 
currency would not in the end lead to good results either 
socially or industrially, and that any advantage accruing 
to Germany would be very temporary. What has actually 
happened? Instead of Germany having swamped us with 
her products, we have soid her far more than we have 
bought from her. During 1922, our imports from Ger- 
many totaled only $117,493,372, while our exports to 
Germany reached $316,113,000. Not only so, but a cable 
from a well-known Berlin financial correspondent says: 


“The home and foreign demand for manufactured goods 
is stagnating and has increased short-time employment. 
Relief work for the unemployed is in preparation.” 


It is worth noting that the countries which diluted their 
currency least are in the soundest financial position to-day, 
among them being the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. 

“The end justifies the means,” perhaps; but bad means 
rarely lead to good ends. 

x * * 


Criticize often—yourself. 
‘es 
Next in importance to your own character is the char- 
acter of the concern you work for. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible to spend your days with a low-grade business organ- 
ization and remain high-grade yourself. If you are asso- 
ciated with an enterprise steeped in 


IT WOULD bad morals, you cannot easily re- 
BE A JOY : +48 

rO WORK tain a good mental condition. We 
FOR THEM breathe the atmosphere of our en- 


vironment. The time is coming 
when it will be much more difficult for questionable 
businesses to keep workers of unquestionable character 
and caliber. 

I have just read these two sentences from advertise- 
ments: “Every Rolls Royce purchased in America during 
twenty years of manufacture is still in operation.” “No 
Rolls Royce has ever worn out.” Do you know, these 
simple statements gave me a thrill. Something within me 
said, ““What joy it would be to take part in making such 
a product.” No slap-dash, no shoddy, no slip-shod methods 
there, but each worker an artisan, an expert, an aftist. 
What room for pride of craftsmanship! What sense of 
satisfaction in infusing one’s vitality into a thing of beauty 
and of such durability that not one of them “has ever 
worn out!” 

Few of us can become workers for Rolls Royce. But 
all of ‘us can strive to become Rolls Royce workers, 
workers whose output will stand the test of time. And 
it is more worthwhile to become a Rolls Royce worker 
than to own a Rolls Royce and be a flivver of a worker or 
employer. 
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Lewis W. Baldwin 


New President of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. He succeeds B. F. Bush, who becomes 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Either our friend Henry of Detroit or his friends are 
spoofing us. His friends assure us that they are sin- 
cere in their determination to form and boom “Ford 
for President” clubs and cliques and associations. But 

along comes Henry and declares 
Is that this is all a joke. Mrs. Ford 


ine also punctures what we evidently 
US? are asked by her and Henry to re- 


gard as a bubble, for she declares, 
in emphatic fashion, “If Henry really went to the 
White House to live, he would have to go without 
me.” When some genial Southern ladies buttonholed 
Henry the other day and told him how eager they 
were to vote for him next year, his reply was: “That 
is not my life work. I am trying to do other things. 
They will keep me fully occupied for a long time, and 
it would be foolish for me to get into politics. You 
Southern people have been mighty kind to me and 
wherever I have stopped folks have come to me to 
tell me they would like to have a chance to vote for 
me. I hate to disappoint them. But I shall have to 
do it.” 

Ford is such a genius for getting free front-page 
publicity that one wonders whether the “Ford for 
President” clubs, etc., have been engineered by him, 
or his publicity agents, solely to advertise Henry’s 
flivvers. Or, may it be that Henry is shrewd enough 
to realize that the best way to stimulate a demand for 
him ,as a presidential candidate is to appear coy and 
reluctant to accept a nomination? Henry is no fool, in 
most respects. He is no fool when he declares, con- 
cerning the presidency, “That is not my life work.” 

. * * 


To survive, serve. 
* * * 


Many “business conferences” never get farther than the 


“con” stage. 
* «“-@ 


To salesmen: To advance faster use more shoe leather. 
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The economic propvlem is how to keep business 
moving on a more even keel from year to year. In 
the past business has periodically reached the crest 
of a high wave and then plunged down into the trough. 

At the top there always are 


TO MAKE more jobs than workers; at 
THE BUSINESS 

ROAD LESS the bottom more workers than 
BUMPY jobs. Towards the top, too, the 


demand for goods exceeds the 
supply ; at the bottom the supply greatly exceeds the 
demand. Carnegie described the situation exactly 
when he said, concerning the steel industry, that it 
always was “either prince or pauper.” Obviously, if 
violent extremes could be avoided, business and em- 
ployment would move along much more smoothly and 
much less disastrously. Nothing so breeds discontent 
as widespread unemployment. The man forced to re- 
main without work cannot but feel dissatisfied with 
the whole scheme of things. He is receptive to the 
incitements of the Socialist, the Soviet, any revolu- 
tionist who promises an entirely new deal. 

When the recent depression was at its worst, with 
several millions of able-bodied men out of work, Pres- 
ident Harding called his memorable conference on un- 
employment at Washington in September, 1921. The 
remedial measures then instituted materially helped to 
modify the hardships then widely prevalent. But, of 
more lasting importance, the conference led to the ap- 
pointment of a well-selected committee to study the 
fundamentals of the problem; and this committee, 
headed by Owen D. Young, chairman of the General 
Electric Company, has now issued its report. Write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for a copy. 
“Forbes” hopes to publish a comprehensive article on 
the subject in an early issue. 

The main recommendations of this committee, which 
has gone about its work most thoroughly, may be 
briefly enumerated thus: 

1. The collection of fundamental data. 

2. The development of a larger statistical service 

on the part of the State and Federal Governments. 

' 3. Special research into economic forces and busi- 
ness currents. 

4. That bankers acquaint themselves fully with the 
trend of business so as to be in a position to warn 
borrowers of impending financial storms. 

5. A careful study of the problems involved in the 
control of inflation by the Federal Reserve System. 

6. Control by business men of expansion in their 
own industries. Losses during a period of depression, 
such as arise from swollen inventories and frozen 
credits, it is pointed out, can be reduced by caution in 
making long-term commitments and in giving and 
taking credit. 

7. Regulation of Government building operations 
so as to provide a maximum of employment in dull 
times. 

8. Similar regulation of construction work by pub- 
lic utility concerns. 

9. Establishment of unemployment reserve funds 
to be created out of wage earners’ savings. 

10. Formation of a national system of unemploy- 
ment bureaus. 
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Youngish men as well as others in moderate cir- 
cumstances often talk with me about the best way to 
secure financial protection for their families. In the 
majority of cases what I suggest is along this line: 

If you have a wife and children, 


SACRA. first turn to life insurance, and if 
se your saving capacity or your sav- 
FAMILY ings be small, supplement your 


life insurance policies by term in- 
surance. Term insurance costs less than any other 
form of insurance. It can be taken out for one year 
or for a number of years, and, usually, can be con- 
verted, if desired, into regular insurance before it ex- 
pires. Insurance provides the maximum amount of 
financial protection at the lowest cost. 

This having been properly attended to, then it is 
usually wise to press towards ownership of a home. 
There are many excellently-run building and loan as- 
sociations whose rules and regulations make it rela- 
tively easy for a thrifty person to build or buy a home 
without long years of waiting. 

As your income, your domestic responsibilities and 
your mode of living rise, then divide your savings 
between increasing your insurance proportionately 
with the increase in your living costs, and purchasing 
sound, attractive investments. After that, keep on 
adding to your investments until you are comfort- 
ably circumstanced. Until then leave speculation in 
stocks of dubious merit entirely alone. Before you 
have reached this stage, you will have sense enough 
to handle your funds prudently and profitably. 

* * * 


Your mind isn’t so very good if your actions aren't. 
e.* .* . 
The man who limits himself to being strictly, rigidly 
just, misses life’s finest flavors. 


x * * 
Others are what we make them. Think this over. 
* * ok, 


I have been talking with merchants and other trades- 
people where I live and they complain most bitterly 
that rich and well-to-do people are the worst payers 
of their bills. They declare that millionaire families 

think nothing of letting bills go 


TO RICH unpaid for months. They also say 
eg el that the losses through bad debts, 
PROMPTLY! incurred by families of means, 


have been heartbreakingly heavy 
in recent years. Often the individual amount is too 
small to make legal proceedings worth while, and in 
many other cases families have moved away without 
settling these small or moderate accounts. It is, how- 
ever, the tardiness in making payments rather than 
the failure to make payment at all which causes most 
dissatisfaction and difficulty. Working-class families, 
it is declared, usually pay promptly and rarely “skip,” 
although, of course, there are cases where unemploy- 
ment or other cause leads to unpaid bills. 
Let every rich or well-to-do person who reads this 
resolve here and now to respond hereafter to the wholly 
justified appeal of merchants and others: 


Pay Your Bills Promptly. 
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A PROPHECY 
“The more abnormal expansion becomes the shorter the period it will last.”—B. C. Forbes. 
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If we could teach our sons and daughters to think 
straight and act right, the America of tomorrow would 
have few perplexing problems to solve. Before the World 
War the main concern of certain nations was to teach 
their young men to shoot straight. 
The principal object of .civilization 
to-day is to teach the young idea 
how to shoot straight. The rank 
and file of the people of almost 
every land are sick and tired of destruction; their minds 
and souls are turning to construction. Enlightened labor 
leaders all over the world 
have given up all thought 
of attaining reforms by 
bullets or bombs, and are 
now concentrating upon 
education and propaganda 
and the ballot box. Clear- 
visioned thought, not blind 
force, is the goal sought 
to-day. 

The first time I tried 
to interview James J. Hill, 
he was very loathe to take 
the time to talk to me. 

But, once he started, he 
“opened up,” and his parting words to me were, “Come 
in to see me at any time. I always like to try to help 


TEACHING THE 
YOUNG IDEA 
TO SHOOT 
STRAIGHT 


young men to shoot straight.” 

I thought of this incident when a reader sent this 
photograph of Carl R. Zimmer, Jr., of Emporium, Pa. 
with the caption, “One of the Men Who Will Be Making 


America.” 
We like to catch our readers young! 
x * * 


To get happiness you must give of yourself. 
* * * 


Our earliest roots, if given the chance, take the deepest 
hole. President Harding has bought the parental farm 
of his boyhood days and means to return there to live 
when he retires from the hurly-burly of active life. 
Happy thought! Happy man! That 
child who is brought up in a city 
tenement or apartment or hotel is 
robbed of much. So, too, is the 
child who attends a city school 
known only by a number. Children so reared and educa- 
ted are cheated out of their full birthright. Their child- 
hood can have no deep, abiding roots. They have no real 
home or homestead to which their thoughts can return 
in after life. Nor can they retain very warm sentiment 
or affection for “School Number 63.” They miss, more- 
over, close contact with the soil, intimate friendship with 
animals, interest in and knowledge of birds and flowers, 
the joy of rambling in woods. Their life is superficial, 
feverish, artificial. 

The boy brought up in the country can go to the city 
and imbibe all the knowledge of the city he needs to 
acquire. The boy brought up in the city cannot move to 
the country in later life and acquire the wholesome, enrich- 
ing, character-forming knowledge imbibed by the country 
boy. 


BRING UP 
YOUR 
CHILDREN 
IN A HOME 
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In the country there are homes. In the city there are 
only houses. 

I have heard more than one capitalist and more than 
one corporation head declare that he would never again 
favor building any huge plant in a big city. He would 
look for a suitable location either near a city of moderate 
size or in a semi-rural community. The wisest employers 
to-day are keen to make it possible for their workers to 
become home-owners. Few working people who live in 
cities own their homes, but when plants are erected else- 
where it is now becoming feasible for a great many 
workers to acquire homes of their own. The home-own- 
ing instinct resides in most human beings. 

The nation that will make the most real progress and 
last longest is likely to be the nation having the greatest 
number of home-owners. Statesmen, employers, bankers, 


labor organizations, all of us, should exert ourselves to 


make possible the building of more homes for owners, 
rather than more houses for tenants. 
* * * 
Life is doing. 
* * * 


If you must brood, brood when alone. 
x * * 


The most valuable executive to-day is not the one who 
can improve machinery or increase sales or install elabo- 
rate “systems,” but the one who can inspire large numbers 
of workers to give to their jobs the best that is in them. 
The importance of winning the 
goodwill of workers and of filling 
them with enthusiasm to do better 
and more work is becoming greater 
every day because of the growing 
difficulty in obtaining adequate numbers of workers. We 
are rapidly approaching the point where there will be more 
jobs than there are workers to fill them. Indeed, this 
point has already been reached in various major indus- 
tries. Hence, the competition for workers reflected by 
the upward trend in wages. When more workers cannot 
be procured, the thing to do is to seek ways and means 
of getting more work per worker. A great many workers 
sincerely believe that it is in the best interest of labor 
that they do, not as much work as possible, but as little as 
possible. They, therefore, act accordingly. You and I 
know, of course, that this notion is wholly mistaken. We 
also know that it would mean a great deal to labor itself 
as well as to our national prosperity if unsound ideas 
could be replaced by sound ideas on this subject. What can 
be done about it? We have just published a little book, 
“The Highest Possible Wage and How to Earn It,” which 
should prove a very profitable investment for any com- 
pany that will present it to its workers. The cost is 
purely nominal, 25 cents per copy when purchased in 
large quantities. See page 73. 


* * * 


NO MORE 
WORKERS; 
GET THEM 

TO DO BETTER 


There’s no profit, ultimately, in doing business with a 


crook. 
* * * 


I'd rather help to make men happy in their work than 
make millions in the bank. 
* * * 
To be a king, it ts necessary only to be kind. 
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Will Canada Make a Go 


of National Railsr 


All the World Looks on as Dominion Struggles with 20,000 Miles 
of Railroad Operated Under Government Ownership 


HERE is not a capitalist nor 
railroad man in the world 
to-day who does not ac- 
knowledge that in taking over the 
administration of Canada’s na- 
tional railroads, Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton has tackled the biggest, 
toughest and hardest job on rails. 
And they know. 

With a population of 8,500,000, 
Canada has a bigger rail mileage 
than Great Britain with 46,000,000, 
or France with 47,000,000, or Aus- 
tria with 50,000,000, or Germany 
with 70,000,000, or Russia with 
170,000,000. And to Sir Henry 
Thornton has been given the man- 
agement of 20,000 miles out of 
38,000. 

It is more than a job of putting 
a non-pay system on a pay-as-you- 
run basis. It is more than trans- 
forming deficits of a hundred mil- 
lion a year into profits. It is more 
than relieving the taxpayers of 
Canada of the staggering burden 
of making good on guaranteed 
bonds, which exceed the pre-war 
income of the entire Dominion. It 
is more than relieving Canada 
from a drain in deficits and inter- 
est on guaranteed bonds, which to- 
gether to-day are taking one-third 
of Canada’s entire national income. 
It is more than averting the bank- 
ruptcy of the roads and of the 
government standing behind them. 

It is the world question: Can 
nationalized rails be made to pay 
as they go and at the same time 
render as efficient service as pri- 
vately managed roads? 

And Sir Henry Thornton is 
tackling this job when every other 


By Agnes C. Laut 


nation in the world is suffering a 
bad case of acute seasickness from 
nationalized roads. He is tackling 
it at a time when farmers in the 
West must have lower rates, or be 
put out of business; when lower 
rates will pile up the already 
whelming deficits; when taxes 
can’t stand another cent of in- 
crease to pay bigger deficits; and 
when rail wages refuse to budge 
back one jot. 


Why Rates Must Remain High 


Of the freight carried by Cana- 
dian rails, 25 million tons come 
from the farm; 41 million tons 
from the mines; 21 million tons 
are from forests, which really 
brings the soil freight up to 46 
million tons; and 27 million tons 
are manufactures. The land— 
farm and forest—is providing in 
sales only one-third of the freight, 
not including the farm’s purchase 
of manufactures. 

Now that the war is over, those 
who formerly owned the Nationals 
would be glad to take them back, 
because the capital that could not 
be raised during the war to carry 
the two systems amalgamated into 
Nationals could undoubtedly be 
raised to carry them on privately. 
More than that, all through Sir 
Robert Borden’s régime as premier, 
all through Premier Meighen’s, and 
already under Premier King’s— 
strong pressure has been exerted 
and is yet being exerted to or- 
ganize groups in London, in Bos- 
ton, in New York, to take the 
Nationals over and under new 


private management relieve Canada 
of her staggering burden. Whether 
these influences will hamper Sir 
Henry in raising the capital he will 
need to put the Nationals back in 
the pay class remains to be seen. 

That the Canadian Pacific, the 
big private competitor of the Na- 
tionals, is not after the Nationals 
with a snare or a gun becomes ap- 
parent on a moment’s thought. 
The Nationals have to have high 
rates to meet their deficits. Those 
rates swell the receipts of the 
Canadian Pacific. Yet the Cana- 
dian Pacific realizes and its presi- 
dent announced two years ago that 
rates should be lowered; but the 
Railroad Board could not lower 
the rates of the Canadian Pacific 
without lowering the National 
rates; and every day the National 
rates continue strengthens the re- 
serves for the future of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. Moreover, if the 
Canadian Pacific were given a 
present of the Canadian Nationals 
tomorrow, the gift would be a 
white elephant. It would at once 
raise the cry of monopoly and 
arouse antagonism. Non-pay sec- 
tions would have to be discontin- 
ued, and thousands of empleyees 
would have to be laid off. The 
C. P. R. is not courting trouble. 

Canada did not set out to create 
or own a system of nationalized 
roads; they fell into her lap much 
against her will. Immigration was 
pouring into Canada at the rate of 
400,000 a year. The land in prox- 
imity to roads already in existence 
was being literally gobbled up. Of 
the 25,000,000 acres originally 
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granted the C. P. R., all were 
‘going or gone except some 5,000,- 
000 acres plus. Settlers were being 
pushed farther and farther afield. 
These incoming hordes had to be 
provided with transportation. The 
Grand Trunk, which had been a 
fairly prosperous and most efficient 
line in the Eastern Provinces, was 
projected in a Grand Trunk Pacific 
across the prairies to the Pacific 
Ocean. Likewise the Mann-Mac- 
Kenzie Canadian Northern expand- 
ed from a few insignificant dis- 
jointed links East and West into 
another parallel transcontinental. 

Instead of land grants, these new 
lines had aid in cash subsidies by 
the Dominion Government to the 
extent of $219,000,000; by 
the Provincial Govern- 
menis to the extent of far 
over $38,000,000; by the 
municipalities to the ex- 
tent of $17,000,000; and 
bonds issued were guar- 
anteed to the extent of 
$406,000,000, half by the 
Dominion, half by the 
Provinces. In cash and 
bonds for the Canadian 
Northern, British Colum- 
bia was committed far 
over $47,000,000; Alberta, 
$36,000,000; Saskatche- 
wan, $21,000,000; Manito- 
ba, $25,000,000 and the 
other Provinces, $12,000,- 
000. For the Grand 
Trunk, Saskatchewan 
dipped into her Provincial 
pocket for $20,000,000, 
and Alberta, $4,000,000. 

The new _ trans-conti- 
nentals were constructed 
at a cost of $30,000 a mile 
in sections where the cost to the 
C. P. R. in an earlier, cheaper day 
had been $8,000 to $10,000; and, in 
more expensve sections, at a cost 
of $100,000 per mile, where the C. 
P. R. had cost $30,000. 

In spite of this reckless era of 
railroad spending, keep in mind 
that Canada’s rail capital per mile 
is among the lowest in the world 
with the exception of China, India 
and South Africa, where “coolie” 
labor did the job. Canada’s capital 
per mile stands at $65,000 plus; to 
the United States’ $68,000 plus; 
Germany’s almost $280,000; Eng- 
land’s $274,000; France’s $186,000 
In spite of high labor, free right 
of way gave this lower total. The 
C. P. R. in its early days had put 
down the cheapest sort of road 
bed. It was pay as you go, and 
go ahead as the pay came in—these 
rails laid on higgeldy-piggeldy 
ties were later converted into the 
best roadbeds in the world. 

In contrast to the C. P. R., 
thorgh the two new trans-conti- 
nentals made ghastly mistakes in 
paralleling sections and duplicating 
bridges, the roadbeds were mag- 





nificently laid, in places, for all 
With few exceptions, the 
magnificently 


time. 
construction 
done. 

Then came the war, and immigra- 
tion dropped from 380,000 in 1914 
and 402,000 in 1913, to 40,000 and 
50,000 ; and much of the latter was 
fictitious—mere prospectors look- 
ing over the chances and going 
back without anchoring. In addi- 
tion, 590,000 men were called to 
the colors, of whom over half came 
from the West. As many again 
left the land for the fabulous wages 
of mine and factory and lumber 
woods. And when the war was 
over, of the almost 300,000 who had 
left the West for the army, only 


was 
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dividends, and there was less than 
no money for all those $400,000,000 
bonds guaranteed by Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal govern- 
ments. The Dominion Govern- 
ment took over the two new trans- 
continentals, which are now co- 
ordinated in the Canadian Nation- 
als. 

This sketchy narrative of neces- 
sity omits many details, such as 
the Arbitration Board, of which 
Mr. Taft was a member, to deter- 
mine values, the conversion of 
debentures and preference bonds, 
and the payment of every cent of 
interest on all guaranteed bonds; 
but it explains how Canada—which 
never wanted a Nationalized sys- 

tem of railroads—found 











The Canadian National Station at Winnipeg 


With a population of 8,500,000, Canada has a bigger rail 
mileage than Great Britain with 46,000,000, or France with 


47,000,000, or Germany with 70,000,000. 


30,000 more or less went back to 
the land in Soldier Settlements. 
Very few who had deserted land 
for factory came back at all; for 
values suddenly came down with 
a tragic thud for all the farmer 
had to sell. At this period, Can- 
ada’s Western land population suf- 
fered a sudden exodus of almost 
800,000; and when you consider 
that the total population of West- 
ern Canada did not exceed 3,000,- 
000, that loss was a fearful and 
staggering blow to rail traffic and 
rail receipts; and it was a loss ut- 
terly beyond human control. 
Money could not be begged, 
borrowed, or stolen for rail con- 
struction. Wages still stayed up. 
The Canadian transcontinentals 
had hardly driven their last spike 
when the sheriff was knocking on 
their office doors. The Canadian 
Government came to the rescue 
with two loans, one of $25,- 
000,000 in 1918 to the Canadian 
Northern, one of $7,500,000 to the 
Grand Trunk; but with deficits 
around $70,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
this aid was a drop in a bottomless 
bucket. There was no money for 
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| herself with two. un- 
welcome twins in her 
lap. And before we stone 
or crucify the creators of 
the two collapsed sys- 
tems, let us record two 
facts: the destruction of 
their life work left them 
broken-hearted and ruined 
financially; also, if the 
war had not stopped 3,- 
000,000 more settlers from 
coming into Canada in the 
last ten years and caused 
the loss of 800,000 set- 
tlers who were there, 
these builders would to- 
day be lauded as were 
Van Horn and Mount Ste- 
phen and Strathcona, who 
only forty years ago 
wrote Sir John Macdonald 
in desperation, “We are 
ruined and at the end of 
our financial resources.” 

And this is not a purely 
Canadian problem. Of the two bil- 
lions invested in Canada’s railroads 
—about $600,000,000 in the success- 
ful C. P. R. and nearly $1,400,000, 
000 in the Canadian Nationals— 
over 80 per cent is owned by in- 
vestors in England and in the 
United States. They will not lose 
their money. They cannot lose 
their money—not a cent of it. All 
Canada’s national wealth stands 
behind the investment in guaran- 
teed bonds. But this ownership 
makes the problem a world prob- 
lem as much as a Canadian prob- 
lem. 

And this is the problem Sir 
Henry Thornton comes to solve. 

If he solves it, it will make him 
the greatest railroad executive the 
world has known. It will put him 
ahead of the Pierpont Morgan 
class, of the Harriman class, of the 
Rockefeller class, of the Henry 
Ford class. 

When Strathcona, Mount Ste- 
phen, Van Horne, and Shaughnessy 
projected the C. P. R. across the 
continent almost forty years ago, 
it was a line of 3,000 miles across 
an unknown wilderness, where 
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one of the early engineers counted 
a population of only two white set- 
tlers for one section of 900 miles, 
and not one for the next 400 
miles. The traffic for these 1,300 
miles was drawn from a pop- 
ulation—chiefly Indian—of 60,000 
people, of whom barely 30,000 were 
settlers on land. Of the first $65,- 
000,000 of stock sold, only $30,000,- 
000 cash was realized. The chief 
freight was buffalo bones. Trains 
of seventeen cars literally made 
settlers gape in those days. To-day 
that road has expanded to 18,000 
miles. Its vessels—over sixty of 
them there are, including coastal 
and lake and ocean—ply the Seven 
Seas; and its little, paltry first stock 
issue has expanded to $340,000,000 
of common and preferred with 
$238,000,000 of debenture stock, on 
which it has not missed a dividend 
for more than twenty-seven years. 
Since 1882, with the exception of 
one year, it has paid dividends. 


Deficit Half Dominion’s Income 


Sir Henry takes over a double- 
barrelled transcontinental system of 
over 20,000 miles—22,000 if you in- 
clude the unoperated portions—on 
not one section of which is as sparse 
a population as along the C. P. R., 
when it stretched its first 3,000 miles 
timidly into the wilderness. On this 
road to-day the employees outnumber 
the population of the West from 
which the C. P. R. first drew its 
sustenance—109,000 men—and the 
population lining the Canadian Na- 
tionals to-day is 8,000,000—all of 
Canada. Its ships, too, ply the Seven 
Seas. The Canadian National marine 
has sixty ships; but they have not 
been co-ordinated into one great 
transportation system to get the 
maximum freight both outbound and 
inbound, as the C. P. R. system is 
co-ordinated. 

Though the cost of the Nationals 
in cash grants, bonds and stock—one 
and a third billions—represents more 
than half Canada’s total national debt, 


it is well to set over against that the 
facts, that the huge outlay for all 
time does not equal Canada’s agricul- 
tural output for a single year, or 
Canada’s manufacturing output for a 
half year, or Canada’s total trade for 
a half year. 

“Are we down-hearted ?” Looking 
at these facts, Sir Henry Thornton 
might shout back a jubilant “No!” 

Then what is the matter that these 
same Nationals show an operating 
deficit that is draining a third of Can- 
ada’s national income, and if you add 
interest on guaranteed bonds, drain- 
ing almost half Canada’s national 
income ? 

The War was the first trouble; but 
that is past. 

The stoppage of immigration was 
the second; but that can be remedied. 

As for the rest, the trouble can be 
set down as purely the result of hav- 
ing “growed” like Topsy instead of 
having been trained, 

The situation is not hopeless unless 
you think it is. The C. P. R. figures 
that every settler with 320 acres is 
worth $700 in freights to the rails, 
in a good crop year. Figure the rail 
deficit of the Canadian Nationals at 
the enormous total of $140,000,000 
a year. That is the outside limit of 
operating deficit. It would, on the 
basis of the C. P. R. reckoning, re- 
quire just 200,000 more prosperous 
settlers along the rails to eliminate 
the loss. But of a 320-acre farm, to 
keep that farm in good tilth, half the 
area should be summer-fallowed each 
year. Well, then say the Canadian 
Nationals must have 400,000 more 
settlers along their lines; and 400,000 
settlers were coming into Canada 
each year when immigration was at 
high tide in 1913. If Canada had not 
lost 800,000 of her land dwellers dur- 
ing the War, her Nationals would be 
amply supported to-day—amply sup- 
ported with lower freight rates for 
the service, no deficits—and possibly 
dividends. 

It is along these lines that the 
Canadian Nationals and the C. P. R. 
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will find themselves working as co- 
operators, rather than competitors, 
which both Sir Henry Thornton and 
President Beatty of the C. P. R. 
hinted in their addresses before the 
Montreal Board of Trade, when the 
president of the great private cor- 
poration arose to propose the health 
of the new administrator of the Na- 
tionals. Ina spirit of co-operation to 
the same ends and competition in the 
means to the end, the private and the 
nationalized lines in Canada will be 
good for each other in sharpening the 
excellence of service, efficiency, and 
economy. 


Canada’s Quick Recovery 


Sir Henry declared in Halifax he 
was going “to squeeze every dollar 
till it squealed,” or, in other words, 
adopt Ford’s remedy—higher pay for 
better service for fewer men. Doubt- 
less he. will. Cutting out parallels 
would reduce the mileage barely 
1,000, which is a small cut, off 22,000 
miles. 

It is in that spirit Sir Henry 
Thornton has to tackle his job, or be 
beaten by it; and he cannot permit 
himself to be beaten; for if the 
Canadian Nationals fall, Canada will 
fall with them; and however hard 
navigating Canada may be having in 
the backwash of the War, she is a 
safer bet now for a come-back than 
she was ten years ago, when the 
whole country was riding on the crest 
of a boom bubble. 

Canada’s currency has come back 
quickest to par of all the nations 
engaged in the War. Her trade per 
capita to-day is the third highest in 
the world; and while the low prices 
for her agricultural products are not 
giving them such swollen totals as 
they had for 1915 and 1920, the ag- 
gregate of her farm products is still 
colossal enough to wipe out all the 
capital debt of her national rail- 
ways in one single year. She is a 
slumbering giant just awakening 
as England awoke in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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ROM an ancient publication 
I cull these sentences: 
“Talent is something, but 


tact is everything. 
sixth sense, but it is the life of all 


It is not a 


five. It is the open eye, the quick 
ear, the judging taste, the keen 
smell, and the lively touch. 
“Talent is power, tact is skill; 
talent is weight, tact is momen- 
tum; talent knows what to do, 
tact knows how to do it; talent 
makes a man respectable, tact will 
make him respected; talent is 
wealth, tact is ready money. For 
all practical purposes, tact carries 
it against talent ten to one.” 
Most of all would I commend 
these statements to every aspirant 
for business success. For the suc- 
cessful doing of business 


Lessons in Achievement 


Tact—A Success Fundamental 


By H. Addington Bruce 


more altruistic and less egoistic. 
He can, for that matter, utilize his 
egoism as an aid to altruism and 
the gaining of tact, by cultivating 
the habit of imaginatively putting 
himself in the place of people with 
whom he has business dealings. 

He knows perfectly well how he 
would react if anybody spoke to 
him in a certain way or ap- 
proached him in a certain attitude. 
Let him then, whenever he is 
about to speak in that way to 
some one else, or adopt that 
method of approach, say to him- 
self: 

“Suppose I were in his place? 
How would I feel; what would I 
say and do? Would I be influ- 
enced favorably or unfavorably? 






more than merely nominal. 

Let them attend meetings with 
some regularity and the repeated 
contact with people of broader 
sympathies and finer sensibilities 
than themselves is in itself likely 
to create in them sentiments mak- 
ing it easier for them to be tactful. 
Gradually they will gain some- 
thing of that self-forgetfulness, 
something of that intuitive insight 
sorely needed by them. 

Then they can count on attract- 
ing rather than repelling those 
with whom they have business 
dealings. 

They will not be forever obliged 
to ask themselves wonderingly, 
“What in the world did I say that 
offended him?” They will not 

perpetually have to apolo- 





always depends largely on 





smoothness in personai 
relationships, and such 
smoothness is possible only 
through the exercise of tact. 

This applies equally to the 
relations between employer 
and employee as to the re- 
lations between the seller of 
goods and his prospective 
customers. The tactful em- 
ployer profits incalculably 
from the employee good- 
will which his tact creates. 





T 


ALENT is power, tact is skill; 
talent is weight, tact is momen- 
tum; talent knows what to do, tact 
knows how to do it; talent makes a 
man respectable, tact will make him 
respected; talent is wealth, tact is 
ready money. 

“For all practical purposes, tact 
carries it against talent ten to one.” 


gize for slights and injuries 
which, however unintended 
by them, were slights and 
injuries none the less and 
provoked proper _ resent- 
ment. 

Finally, as yet another 
aid in the gaining of tact it 
will be found helpful to read 
frequently imaginative lit- 
erature of a high order, and 
particularly poetry. 

This suggestion, I am 














aware, may by many be 





The tactful employee is 

early marked for promotion, and is 
certain to rise in the business 
world more rapidly than any 
fellow-worker who, however able, 
is deficient in tact. 

And what causes deficiency in 
tact? How, indeed, can a man 
who has to admit to himself that 
he is perhaps the reverse of tact- 
ful, is so tactless that he is all the 
while treading on other people’s 
psychic toes—how can such a man 
' acquire the precious attribute of 
tact? 

He can do so only if, to begin 
with, he recognizes that his tact- 
fulness is rooted in self-centered- 
ness and lack of fellow-feeling,. of 
true human sympathy. He hurts 
others simply because he is so self- 
centered that he does not take the 
trouble to look at things from any 
viewpoint but his own, and is so 
unsympathetic that it does not 


occur to him to consider the pos- 


sible effect on others of his words 
and actions. 

Manifestly, then, the tactléss 
man’s great need is to become 


Would I be well disposed or ill 
disposed to the one addressing 
me?” : 

Besides this habitual self-ques- 
tioning—which really is an in- 
valuable aid in the conquest of 
tactlessness—the effort should be 
made to grow in knowledge anil 
sympathetic understanding of 
human nature by friendly inter- 
course with all manner of men. 

If only because the tactless are 
uncommonly self-centered, they 
are likely to have a very small 
circle of acquaintances and a still 
smaller circle of friends. It will 
help them greatly to mingle more 
generally—and more _ genially— 
with people, keeping their eyes 
and minds and hearts open all the 
while. 

In especial I would recommend 
to them membership in societies 
and organizations for the promot- 
ing of good causes—the relief of 
the sick, civic betterment, prison 
reform, and so forth. And their 
membership in such societies and 
organizations should of course be 


deemed a not altogether 
happy one. “What!” I can hear 
a protesting voice. “Would you 
have a business man waste time 
reading poetry?” He will not find 
it any waste of time, least of all 
if he happens to be a business man 
—and there are such business men 
—distinctly lacking in imagination 
and lamentably tactless. 

So far as that goes, it were 
heartily to be wished that all busi- 
ness men were ardent “general 
readers,” and especially those 
business men whose careers are 
still in the making. “General read- 
ing,” properly done, develops 
mental muscle available for the 
performance of all sorts of busi- 
ness tasks—as not a few business 
men happily can testify from per- 
sonal expefience. 





Happy the man who early learns 
the width of the chasm between his 
desires and needs, that he may 
bridge it with service and thus 
find rest on the isle of felicity.— 
John Grant Lyman. 
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Men Who Are Making The West 


Why Creed Puts Service Above 
Money-Making 


P. G. & E. President Says “‘Business is Business’ No Longer 
Reflects National Sentiment” — His Life is an Ideal 
Illustration of this Evolution 


men already rich and handling 
large affairs to reach out and 
seize still greater enterprises, still 
greater responsibilities and _ still 
greater opportunities for accumulat- 
ing millions? 
Frankly, that is the main 


|: it love of money that impels 


By B. C. Forbes 


helm of this complicated, far-flung 
corporation. At first he refused. 
His reasons for capitulating illustrate 
the modern trend here mentioned. 
His idea of how the public ought 
to be treated, his conception of the 
responsibilities of business leaders, 


throughout the State of California. 

Wigginton Ellis Creed’s father 
moved from Fresno, where he was 
district attorney for Fresno County, 
to San Francisco when his son was 
only six, and the family prospered. 
While still a very young lad attend- 
ing ~ school in Oak- 





motive which  actuates 
some men. 

Others, and I believe 
they are in the majority, 
consent to shoulder ad- 
ditional burdens solely be- 
cause of a desire to render 
greater service and in- 
crease their usefulness to 
their community or their 
state or their country. 

Happily, this stamp of 
citizen is becoming more 
common as a younger gen- 
eration comes into leader- 
ship. The multiplying of 
multiple millions has lost 
some of its lure for broad- 
gauged, brainy men, and 
the appeal of worthwhile 
service, in public office or 
private capacity, is becom- 
ing stronger and more 
widespread. 

The life of Wigginton 
E. Creed, the foremost 
public utility figure in San 
Francisco, is an ideal il- 
lustration of this evolu- 
tion. 

His is not the typical 
American romance of a 
poor boy’s heartbreaking 
struggles with poverty, 
long years of grinding toil 
and sweat in obscurity, 
and, finally, financial triumph on a 
spectacular scale. His career started 
differently, followed different lines, 
and its goal is not the multiplying of 
millions. 

To-day Mr. Creed is the president 
and the must dynamic directing 
genius of the colossal and rapidly- 
expanding Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, which, apart from its huge 
gas-supplying business, is the second- 
largest hydro-electric enterprise in 
the United States. He was a lawyer 
and was wedded to the legal profes- 
sion when importuned to take the 





WIGGINGTON E. CREED 

President of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, which, 

apart from its huge gas-supplying business, is the second 
largest hydro-electric enterprise in the United States 


his methods of organizing and man- 
aging a large concern, his attitude 
towards labor, towards consumers, 
towards investors, towards regulatory 
authorities, all possess interest for 
every thoughtful person interested in 
the improvement of business and 
social conditions. 

That these methods commend 
themselves to the people is reflected 
by the overwhelming rejection, at the 
November elections, of an energetic- 
ally-waged movement to authorize the 
State to borrow half-a-billion dollars 
to dominate hydro-electric activities 


land, Wigginton knew 
definitely what he wanted 
to be. Once, when taken 
by his father to court, he 
listened to two able 
lawyers defending a man 
on trial for murder, and 
he decided that he would 
become a trial lawyer. 

At the University of 
California he supplement- 
ed a classical course by 
special studies calculated 
to fit him for his legal 
career. Being of an inde- 
pendent cast of mind, he 
elected, on graduating in 
1898, to earn the money 
necessary to get a legal 
education. So he became 
principal of a grammar 
school in Fresno. 

Then there occurred an 
incident such as I have 
often noticed has marked 
the careers of quite a num- 
ber of young men who 
were destined to reach 
high place and power later 
in life. President Wheeler 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia was asked by one 
of America’s foremost cit- 
izens and capitalists of 
that day, D. O. Mills, to 
recommend a private sec- 
retary for him, and Wigginton Creed 
was the one young man out of 
his recent graduates whom the 
university president recommended. 
This position brought Mr. Creed into 
intimate touch with financial and 
business matters of great magnitude; 
it initiated him into the inner work- 
ings of financial New York, where 
Mr. Mills spent a large part of his 
time; and it did something of still 
greater value for the young man. 

“It was a wonderful and valuable 
experience for me to be associated 
with Mr. Mills,” Mr. Creed explained 








to me, “because he was the most 
genuine, the most simple, the most, 
natural, the most honest, the most 
honorable character who ever lived.” 

While serving in this capacity Mr. 
Creed attended late afternoon and 
evening classes in the New York 
Law School. Mr. Mills was getting 
ready to retire and was anxious to 
place his young secretary in some 
attractive position in New York. 
But his secretary had a fixed goal 
in view; so he returned to the West, 
completed his legal studies, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1900, at 23— 
he was born on February 8, 1877. 
Another goal Mr. Creed had fixed: 
He would not become an employee, 
he would practise on his own account 
from the very start. Accordingly, 
he began practising law in San Fran- 
cisco, and made arrangements 


tive a study of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of utility companies, 
the relation of their valuation to rates, 
etc., that he not only prevailed in the 
case, but won a great reputation. 

This led to Mr. Creed’s being 
called in when the People’s Water 
Company of Oakland got into finan- 
cial difficulties through over-issuance 
of securities. The banking interests 
behind the enterprise prevailed upon 
him to undertake the task of reorgan- 
izing it. Mr. Creed took the affairs 
of the company before the Railroad 
Commission, and, as he had studied 
every phase of the situation and knew 
where every pipe was, he was able 
to effect satisfactory rate and financ- 
ing arrangements. 

Out of this grew the East Bay 
Water Company, in 1916. The 
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characterized by frankness and open- 
ness, scrupulous honesty in deed as 
well as in word, supreme endeavor to 
improve the service and thus enhance 
the standing and credit of the com- 
pany and place it in a position to 
make progress. 

One of the old-timers in the busi- 
ness sidled up to the new president 
after his first talk to the organiza- 
tion and, with a puzzled, questioning 
look, asked in a whispering, confi- 
dential tone, ““You don’t mean it, do 
you? Isn’t the idea to get the 
money?” ; 

When he was convinced that the 
new president did mean it, this man 
promptly fell into line and became 
one of the best members of the or- 
ganization. An engineer who had 
shown great talent during the water 

rate fight as consulting en- 








with an established law firm to 


do some work for them. The + 


head of this firm, Louis Titus, 
soon grasped Creed’s worth, 
and took him into partnership, 
the firm becoming Titus & 
Creed. They enjoyed a very 
large and very profitable prac- 
tice for fifteen years. 

Then Mr. Creed had an ex- 
perience which changed the 
course of his life. 

Garret McEnerney, the most 
famous lawyer in California, 
walked into Mr. Creed’s office 
on June 1, 1907, and said to 
him: “It is impossible for me 
to handle this case between the 
water company and the city of 
Oakland and I have recom- 
mended that you try it. You 








C 


ards. 


HE public utility industry,” de- 
lares Mr. Creed, “has been revo- 
lutionized in its ethics and stand- 
Its ideal must be and now is 
service, and it is worth while devot- 
ing one’s life to making this new 
ideal a reality to the people. There 
is a tremendous lot of fun in deal- . 
ing directly and frankly and hon- 
orably with the people, and in striv- 
ing to promulgate in the public 
utility world that state of mind 
which makes a man say, ‘What can 
I give?’ instead of ‘What can I 
get?’ 99 


gineer, George H. Wilhelm, 
was made general manager, 
and Charles E. Thatcher, who 
had made the Western Union 
extremely popular in San 
Francisco, was installed as as- 
sistant manager to handle all 
dealings with the public. 

In due course every objec- 
tive was attained. 

Foresight and daring are 
two of Mr. Creed’s outstand- 
ing qualities. His unmatched 
familiarity with the whole 
water supply situation enabled 
him to see that quite an am- 
bitious project must be under- 
taken to prevent a water 
famine overtaking various 
cities. Accordingly, he decid- 
ed to build a huge dam and 














are young and strong, and you 
ought to be able to tackle this job.” 

The job was big enough, difficult 
enough and complicated enough to 
frighten even a strong youth, espe- 
cially as the trial was set for the 
seventeenth of that same month. 
This litigation between the water 
company and the city authorities over 
water rates had started even before 
the San Francisco disaster in 1906, 
and the strongest legal talent in the 
city was engaged in the case. Creed, 
however, consented to relieve Mr. 
McEnerney, and he worked night and 
day preparing for the opening of the 
trial. 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
the powerful counsel for the city 
when Creed walked up to the counsel 
table to represent the water company. 

“I can answer your question by 
telling you a story,” replied Mr. 
Creed. “I heard Dwight Hillis 
preach a sermon in which he referred 
to himself as the successor to Henry 
Ward Beecher. In this case I am 
successor to Garret McEnerney.” 

“Well, you have got youth on your 
side!” was the laughing rejoinder. 

Mr. Creed devoted himself with 
such intense application to the case 
in all its angles, and made so exhaus- 


bankers wanted Mr. Creed to take 
the presidency, but he told them, “I 
am a lawyer. I don’t want the posi- 
tion.” However, before the end of 
the year, he agreed to act as presi- 
dent on the understanding that he 
would keep on with his legal prac- 
tice. 

Just as it was Mr. Creed’s record 
at college which led President 
Wheeler to select him for an im- 
portant position, and just as it was 
the record he made as a lawyer in 
the water fight with the city which 
led to his becoming president of the 
important East Bay Water Company, 
so it was his record as head of this 
enterprise which led to his becoming 
president of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 

How did Mr. Creed go about 
transforming the East Bay Water 
Company from a decrepit, discredit- 
ed, ard disliked organization to a fi- 
nancially sound, respected, and 
popular company? 

Immediately on assuming office, 
President Creed announced that he 
was going to make the company “re- 
spectable and respected.” He im- 
pressed upon everyone in the organ- 
ization that the policy was to be 


filter at San Pablo which 
would add some 14,000,000 gallons 
daily to the water supply. He esti- 
mated the cost at $4,500,000. His 
proposal, however, was bitterly op- 
posed by various interests, including 
the city attorneys, who wanted a dif- 
ferent project carried out. The op- 
position was so strong and so influ- 
ential that the Railroad Commission 
hesitated to sanction the plan. 
“When you are sure you are right, 
go ahead,” is one of Mr. Creed’s 
favorite mottoes. In order to save 
time and to meet what he recognized 
was an emergency, he went ahead 
with the work and incurred the risk 
of spending several hundred thousand 
dollars before obtaining official sanc- 
tion. Events proved the wisdom of 
this forehanded, courageous action. 
As Mr. Creed had foreseen, the 
growth of the various cities served 
was so rapid that this supply of water 
became absolutely essential. 
Meanwhile, other important events 
were occurring in Mr. Creed’s life. 
He had married Isabel Hooper, old- 
est daughter of C. A. Hooper who, 
as a pioneer lumber man in Calli- 
fornia, had accumulated a_ vast 
amount of timber lands and ranches, 
and had invested millions in railway, 
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~~ industrial and other enterprises. plied with a smile. “So I started presses it; meaning, all tle facts. He 
bo When Mr. Hooper died in 1914, leav- there. The purpose of an organiza- .always wants a full picture. He al- 
an . ing no son, Mr. Creed became presi- tion is to- get, not one thing, but a ways wants to hear all sides. 
oe dent of C. A. Hooper & cS., and thousand things done in orderly, But Mr. Creed is broad enough 
1 ts undertook the supervision of its efficient fashion and at the right and wise enough to realize that, just 
aes multifarious affairs. This necessi- time. You must get many things as “man cannot live by bread alone,” 

, tated his joining many executive moving forward harmoniously; you so a great business organization can- 
_ committees, embracing a range of in- must get them to synchronize; not not function successfully on facts 
“anes terests stretching from banks to steel even one must lag behind or it alone. Statistics and operations must 
real and canning and lumber export en- will bring discord. The successful have breathed into them spirit in order 
4 terprises, with an excursion into organization produces synchronized to succeed. A public utility com- 
ya building ships during the war. results, produces them harmoniously, pany must have the right motive in 
the Remember that during these years produces them expeditiously, pro- addition to motive power. In view 

Mr. Creed was also devoting time to duces them economically. of what I have told you about the 

his highly successful law practice. “The construction department must reasons and purposes which moved 
the Mr. Titus having retired, the firm get materials on time from the pur- him to shoulder such heavy respon- 
on became Creed, Jones & Dall. chasing department. The financing _ sibilities, the following sentiments ex- 
_ Little wonder, therefore, arin by him ae — 

. that when important citizens ° ed as sincere—and they un- 
- of the State Saianiiied him Some Revealing Facts About questionably need to be assim- 
~4 in the Spring of 1920 and Pacific Gas & Electric ilated by the heads of not a 
= asked him to head the Pacific ACIFIC SERVICE” represents: few of our big businesses: 
> Gas & Electric Company, he Pr 8,092 employed in all departments. _ “Not so long ago the na- 
be should have declined, with the $200,000,000 capital invested in gas, elec- tional slogan was “Business is 

explanation that he was al- tricity ‘railroads and water plants. business.’ This represented 
“ ready engrossed in many large 54,000 square miles of territory in which fairly well the morality of the 
: affairs. He added that he re- it operates, an area greater than that of Eng- country. We insisted upon 
rm garded the presidency of such Racal sinh Wales. material development; we de- 
: an enterprise as a position 28,000 stockholders, March 1, 1923. manded results and, with some 
q carrying enormous responsibil 1,800,000 people served in 36 counties, faint protests, we seemed to 

“i and calling for Herculean which is over 50 per cent. of the state pop- conclude that the ends sought 
" abors to equip the company perme sty were important enough to 
to — to its possibili- 23% cities and towns in which it supplies — the = ‘os pen- 
d ties and Cer cong saute service directly and through other companies. ulum swung too tar. Neaction 
. ments of the State. No; the $14,368,541 annual wages paid employees in came. To-day the sons and 
i suggestion was out of the 1922. grandsons of the old captains 
‘ question. 591,421 total horsepower developed in 32 of industry are not enlisted 


A month later he was again 
waited upon and urged to take 
hold of the company as an un- 
selfish public service. He 
turned to his wife, and her 
sage counsel was, “Do what 
will make you happy.” Into 


plants. 
1,098,122,999 K. W. hours sold in 1922. 
This is equivalent to the efforts of 3,660,000 


men. 
12,353,849,000 cubic feet of gas sold in 
1922. 


under the banner inscribed 
‘Business is business’ simply 
because that inscription no 
longer reflects the national 
sentiment. 

“This result has been 
achieved because, upon due 


156,814 horsepower in agricultural motors 
depending on “Pacific Service.” 

474,955 horsepower in mining, electric rail- 
ways, manufacturing, and other motors de- 
pending on “Pacific Service.” 

50,800 street lamps, gas and electric, light- 
ed by “Pacific Service.” 

5,614,727 incandescent 


consideration of all the evi- 
dence, the country rendered 
judgment that ‘Business is 
business’ is a bad thing for 
society. In other words, pub- 
lic opinion has been the effec- 
tive force in improving the 


his own mind sprang these 
thoughts: A lawyer builds 
nothing. Hydro-electric power 
is capable of doing tremendous 
things for the prosperity of 
California. Here is an oppor- 


tunity to undertake a great, 


lamps __ nightly 


constructive, helpful, progres- 
sive work which, if properly 
accomplished, will enhance the 








lighted. 
1,110,679 horsepower connected to system. 


standards of ethics in _ busi- 
ness. 
“But we cannot shut our 














wellbeing of all. 

He would undertake the job. 
could he in conscience refuse? 

He hadn’t a dollar of financial in- 
terest in the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company; the work involved would 
be so arduous that he must give up 
his lucrative law practice; it would 
mean, also, relinquishing active direc- 
tion of his water company; and it 
would curtail the time and attention 
he could devote to his own financial 
interests and those of his wife’s fam- 
ily. But he concluded that service 
must outweigh money-making. 

So, in July, 1920, he moved into 
his new office. 

“What was the first thing you set 
about doing?” I asked. 

“The most important thing about 
any organization is, obviously, the 
organization itself,’ Mr. Creed re- 


How 


must be done to fit into construction 
plans, and construction work must 
be finished on time to prevent wast- 
ing of interest on capital. The sales 
department must keep pace with ex- 
pansion of product. Your engineer- 
ing department must be able and 
ready to solve all kinds of problems 
that arise. A thousand and one units 
of work must_all blend together into 
a symphony. 

“More. An organization must do 
all this without creating friction 
within itself, or antagonizing the 
public. It must win goodwill or it 
cannot prosper and progress without 
harassing opposition and interfer- 
ence.” 

Having been a lawyer for so many 
years, Mr. Creed is a stickler for 
“getting all the evidence,” as: he ex- 


eyes to the fact that business 
has failed to tell its story fully enough 
or often enough. There is need of the 
story. Large riumbers of our people 
lack understanding of the plain and 
simple economic factors controlling 
the operation of business, of the risks 
involved, of the service rendered by 
business, of the mutuality of interest 
between the people and large business 
units, of the importance to society and 
the welfare of the people that busi- 
ness make money and add to the na- 
tional wealth, of the problems in- 
volved in the relation between em- 
ployer and employee under modern 
conditions. Business cannot afford 
to be indifferent to this lack of un- 
derstanding. The demagogue thrives 
on ignorance. Business should, 
therefore, pay as much attention to 

(Continued on page 97) 





How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


Keep Your Money Moving—Your Rate of Profit Depends More 
Upon Quick Selling Than Upon High Prices 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights Reserved) 


This is the eighth article of a new 
series by Herbert N. Casson. You 
won't need to lose money to learn 
how to invest wisely, if you read 
these articles and allow yourself to 
be guided by them. Mr. Casson 
states the truth sententiously; and if 
you read with an open mind you'll 
mever forget his advice. He is editor 
of the “Efficiency Magazine,” one of 
the most popular business publica- 
tions in Great Britain. 


HE most efficient capitalist in 
the world is the newsboy. He 
makes 200 per cent. a day. 

How? By keeping his money and 
his goods moving. 


month, or once a week? 

There are two firms in Lancashire, 
nearly side by side. One has $40,- 
000,000 capital and 18,000 employees ; 
and the other has $4,000,000 capital 
and 800 employees. 

Last year each of these firms made 
the same amount of profit — partly 
because the small firm is more effi- 
cient, and partly because it turns its 
money over 26 times a year. 

A baker can do a good business on 
one-tenth as much capital as a jeweler. 
He can do this because he turns his 
flour into bread and his bread into 
money so quickly. He practicaHy 
sells out his whole stock every day. 


that do not make any money. Better 
have an engine of one-cat-power that 
runs, than a mammoth engine that 
stands still. 

Better take $1,000 and keep it on 
the hop, than have $10,000 tied up 
in dead stock. 

The essence of Business is Ex- 
CHANGE. Money for goods—goods 
for money—money for goods again! 
and Quick—that is the secret of big 
dividends. 

Take a case of two furniture 
dealers—one slow and one fast. Each 
buys $100 worth of chairs. 

The slow one keeps the chairs a 
year and sells for $150. 

The fast one sells them in 








He starts in the morning 
with 50 cents. He buys 25 
papers and sells them for 75 
cents. He does this three 
times during the day. Result: 
At the end of the day he has 
$1.25. He has sold 75 papers 
and made 75 cents profit. 

He is truly a capitalist as 
well as a worker, because he 
has no employer. He finances 
himself and he is paid by re- 
sults. 


He is not a financier, as he 


T 


ONEY is like brains. 


It was 
formerly believed that the big- 
ger a man’s brain was the wiser 
he would be. 


HE main thing in a brain is not 
size, but activity. Many a man 
with a small head is at the top of 
a big company; and many a man 
with a big head is a postman, mak- 
ing his living with his legs. 


three months for $125. He 
buys more and sells in three 
months for $155. He buys 
again and sells for $185. He 
buys again and sells for $225. 

At the end of the year, the 
slow dealer has made $50, but 
he has charged his customers 
a high price and will probably 
lose their trade. 

The fast dealer has made 
$125 at the end of the year. 
He has paid his sales people 
more and he has charged his 


customers less. 
Here you have in a few 


expends labour as well as [7 IS NOT the amount of your 
words the reason why one shop 


money ; and he is not a specu- ° 
gear omptealyetiog ein camel capital that matters, so much as 


back on his unsold copies. 
But he is the best illustra- 





the activity. 


doubles its trade, while another 
shop, alongside of it, can bare- 

















tion of the importance of keep- 
ing money and goods moving. 

He makes about $250 a year by the 
investment of half a dollar, plus a 
great deal of hard work. This is 
more than he could make in a steady 
job, very likely; and he has to work 
only three or four hours a day. 

Compare him with a jeweller, who 
has a $25,000 stock of jewelry, and 
whose sales are $25,000 a year. 

The newsboy turns his money over 
500 times, while the jeweler turns 
his money over only once. That’s 
why there is so much more glitter 
than profit in the jewelery business. 

This brings us to a great law of 
Finance—it is not the AMouNT of 
your capital that matters so much as 
the activity. 

Does your capital move once a 
year. or once a quarter, or once a 


One of the universal reasons why 
most firms make such small profits 
is that they have too much money 
TIED UP. 

Too much goods on the high 
shelves ! 

Too many machines not working! 

Too much raw material! 

Too many buildings! 

All this means idle capital. 
a sort of paralysis. 

Often, two-thirds of the firm’s 
capital is dead, and the other third 
has to bear the whole load. 

There is no profit to be made out 
of the possession of goods, unless 
prices are rising. 

The value of a machine or a build- 
ing depends upon its USE; not upon 
its cost. The business world is full 
of white elephants—expensive things 


It is 


ly hold its own. 

The fast dealer probably spent $25 
on advertising his chairs; but, even 
then, he charged 25 per cent. less than 
the slow dealer, and made 100 per 
cent. more profit. 

The slow dealer marks his goods 
up 50 per cent., yet he makes only 
half as much profit as the fast dealer, 
who marks his goods up only 25 per 
cent. This is a fact that many mer- 
chants do not understand. 

Your rate of profit depends more 
upon QUICK SELLING than upon high 
prices. It is more profitable to make 
5 per cent. a month, than to make 
30: per cent. a year. 

Money-lenders know this, but very 
few merchants do. That is why so 
many merchants have dead stock and 
a live over-draft. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Organized Business Knowledge 


How to Tell at a Glance Whether Financial Structures are 
Sound or Unsound—Financial Management 


By Joseph French Johnson 


Dean, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ish proverb, Monday is a bad 

day for people who have 
only one shirt. Paraphrasing this bit 
of homely wisdom, we might say 
that Saturday—pay-day—or the first 
of any month, when bills come due, 
are bad days for a business with only 
one shirt. 

Inferior equipment can readily 
cause a loss in production equal to a 
day a week—and so, whatever may 
be the character of the fixed 


A CCORDING to an old Span- 


money as soon as it is started, and at 
almost any time during its career it 
is likely to find periods when earning 
power is reduced. If it has enough 
working capital of its own or if it 
can borrow enough, all is well. How 
much is enough? 

No mathematical formula can be 
laid down, but some of the factors 
to be considered are: 


1. Volume of business. 
2. Distribution of purchases and 


and if the new manufacturing con- 
cern .will have its product manufac- 
tured on contract for two or three 
years instead of buying a plant and 
equipping it, the infant enterprise 
will have time to get its bearings ; 
whereas a burden of fixed charges 
at the outset may be a source of de- 
layed profits or even receivership. 
The new business needs to build up 
its resources. 
One item in the working capital 
accounts that may cause 








capital needs of a business, 
they ought to be well supplied. 
But the corporate eye for 
fixed capital needs may be 
larger than the stomach of the 
public demand. Last summer 
the head of a manufacturing 
company was heard to deliver 
this heart-felt exclamation: 
“Thank heaven we have no 





W 


ORKING capital is the 
life-belt that keeps a 
business afloat when its earn- 
ings are suffering from 
cramps or while it is still 
learning to swim. 


trouble is the inventory. 
Working capital may appar- 
ently be ample. But sup- 
pose the greater part of it 
consists of inventories, and 
the bottom suddenly falls 
out of the market. Then 
working capital melts away 
and the business is sent 
scurrying to the banks for 











factory! If we had owned 





aid at a time when it is not 





one, receivers would have 

been running this company a year 
ago.” 

The facts in this case justified the 
president’s enthusiasm. During the 
two years following the armistice 
many individuals and business enter- 
prises acquired many more shirts 
than they needed—the individuals 
literally, the businesses figuratively— 
by expanding plant capacity to take 
care of a demand that was soon to 
shrink with great rapidity. The own- 
ership of a plant and every addition 
built to a plant means a heavier bur- 
den that must be met, a greater load 
of fixed charges. And when a slump 
comes suddenly such a heavy weight 
of fixed charges may be a fatal 
millstone. 


How much capital a_ business 
needs is a question which has too 
many answers to be discussed here. 
If we have a hundred businesses we 
should probably have a hundred dif- 
ferent answers to the question. What 
it is sought to bring out is the rela- 
tionship between fixed and working 
capital—how an inadequate provision 
for equipment may result in loss of 
efficiency, and how too great an out- 
lay for equipment may cripple the 
business by impairing its working 
capital. 

Working capital is the life-belt 
that keeps a business afloat when its 
earnings are suffering from cramps 
or while it is still learning to swim. 

A business will not start to earn 


of production and selling expense 
throughout the year. 


3. The credit terms upon which 
purchases are made. 


4. The credit terms upon which 
sales are made. 


5. The length of the period of pro- 
duction during which capital is tied 
up in work in process. 


During the period of production, 
or pending the sale of goods, capital 
is tied up by work in process. Some 
companies turn their capital several 
times each year and require only a 
small percentage of profit on each 
transaction, while others turn it less 
frequently and require a larger per- 
centage of profit on each sale. The 
latter need a correspondingly larger 
amount of working capital, for if a 
business pays for its materials on a 
thirty-day basis and sells on a sixty- 
day basis, it will obviously require a 
much larger working capital than if it 
bought on sixty days’ time and sold 
on thirty. 


The ratio of working to fixed cap- 
ital is important for small businesses 
as well as large ones. In prosperous 
times, business men are wont to plan 
new establishments, enlarge old ones, 
or take on additional lines of manu- 
factured goods. This will increase 
the volume of business, but more 
support is needed for the heavier 
load. Even more attention is needed 
to the ratio when a business starts. 
If the new mercantile firm will rent 
its store instead of buying a building, 


in a position for borrowing. 
Businesses that get into this 
trouble are usually speculating in 
raw materials, or are victims of 
over-enthusiastic management. 
Speculating in raw materials is 
no part of the functions of a manu- 
facturing or trading enterprise. 
Some of the largest corporations 
make it a rule not to anticipate re- 
quirements far ahead at any time. 
Consequently, while they may not 
make much through appreciation 
of raw materials, they do not get 
caught in a decline with large 
stocks on hand. Laying in stocks 
when prices have had a long-con- 
tinued decline is good  busi- 
ness and possesses enough of cer- 
tainty to be regarded as something 
more than a speculation. But at 
other times the keeping of large 
stocks not only invites loss from 
changes in the materials market, 
but also lowers that rate of turn-over. 
The capital of a business is the 
net value of the assets it uses—fac- 
tory, store, materials, cash, equip- 
ment—these and other assets added 
together, less the total of liabilities 
to creditors. Capitalization has twe 
meanings. One refers to the amount 
of securities that are issued to repre- 
sent a corporation’s capital. The 
other refers to the kinds of securi- 
ties that are used. For clarity, let us 
call the latter kind of capitalization 
the financial structure of the com- 
pany. 
The object of capitalization is to 
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arrive at some mode of valuing the 
corporation’s capital or net worth 
that will make a fair balance between 
the capital and capitalization. At 
least this is what ought to be the ob- 
ject. Blue sky laws are designed to 
compel due attention to this object 
rather than to the one of seeing how 
great a capitalization a little capital 
can be made to support. 

Corporations stand or fall in no 
small degree according to the sound- 
mess of their capitalization, and to 
afrive at a sound capitalization we 
ihave to establish a sound basis. ‘The 
bases of capitalization are: (1) 
actual cost, (2) cost of replacement, 
(3) earning power. Cost is seldom 
a basis of capitalization except when 
the business is small or closely owned. 
Moreover, it is not necessarily a con- 
servative basis of re-capitalizing an 
old business, the value of which may 
have no relation whatever to its orig- 
inal cost. Re-capitalizing at cost may 
feave a highly watered stock if the 
assets have deteriorated. 

By cost of replacement is meant 
the present cost of replacing an old 
property by one of modern type. It 
may sometimes be a basis of capi- 
talization in a reorganization, but the 
usual basis for capitalization is earn- 
ing power. 


Building the Financial Structure 


Let us assume that a business with 

a $100,000 plant is earning $30,000 
_ @ year on the average. How much 
is it worth? Certainly more than 
$100,000. We should be glad to pay 
$200,000 for it, for this would give 
us 15 per cent. on our money. It is 
worth more than this. We should 
be able to mortgage the plant for, 
say conservatively, $50,000 at 6 per 
cent. The interest would take only 
$3,000. We might put out a 7 per 
cent. preferred stock issue of $100,- 
000, which would take $7,000 for 
dividends. This leaves $20,000 in 
earnings for the common stock, 
enough to pay 8 per cent. dividends 
on an issue of $250,000. 

The earning power, in this case, 
has determined the amount of capi- 
talization—$400,000, the total of the 
three security issues. A corporation 
able to borrow at 5 per cent. on its 
bonds and issue 6 per cent. preferred 
stock could have a still larger capi- 
talization. 

Capitalizing a going business on 
the basis of an earnings record, and 
capitalizing a new business on antic- 
ipated earnings are two different 
propositions. In one case tangible 
results are at hand to form a sound 
basis of estimates for the future; in 
the latter case hope is capitalized. 
Hope may be estimated honestly 
and with fair scientific approxima- 
tion, or it may represent the amount 
~f stock which the promoters think 

sublic will buy. Conservative 
‘es will not brag much 
icipated earnings. 
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Now that the basis of capitaliza- 
tion has been determined and the 
total amount of securities to be sold 
has been settled upon, the next prob- 
lem is the financial structure of the 
company. There will be people of 
many diverse moulds to whom the ap- 
peal for money must be made. Some 
will want safety first and foremost ; 
some will take a chance; and there 
will be others who will come in be- 
tween these two classes. Building 
the corporation’s financial structure 
is simply proportioning risk, income 
and control. 

There is the corporation that is 
>uilt like a pyramid; there is the one 
which looks like an ordinary office 
building. If we know the strength 
and weakness of the extremes we 
shall have enough knowledge of cor- 
poration architecture to recognize 
well built or badly designed struc- 
tures when we see them. 


The security that is nearest to a 
corporation’s property is the bonds 
which are secured by a mortgage upon 
it. After this may come a variety 
of bonds, some secured in part by a 
junior mortgage lien, some by stocks 
and bonds of other companies de- 
posited as collateral just as one de- 
posits his liberty bonds as collateral 
for a loan at the bank. Then there 
may be debentures or notes which 
are simply promissory notes issued 
by a corporation; and, finally, pre- 
ferred and common stocks. These 
are ranked in accordance with the 
obligation of the company to pay in- 
come to their holders. 

If the corporation does not pay 
its bond interest, the bondholders can 
have the mortgage foreclosed; if it 
fails to pay the interest on its notes, 
it is liable to suit, and in either case 
it is. likely to land in receivership. 





But it is under no obligation to pay 
dividends on either class of stock, 
although if preferred dividends are 
cumulative, they will pile up and re- 
main an obligation to be discharged 
some time in the future. But neither 
preferred nor common dividend pay- 
ment can be enforced unless there is 
strong enough evidence to convince 
a court that directors are acting in 
bad faith in withholding dividends. 


Two Forms of Capitalization 


Two companies are capitalized as 
follows: 


A B 
Mortgage bonds. $100,000 $3,000,000 
Other bonds .... 300,000 1,000,000 
Debentures ..... 600,000 700,000 
Preferred stock . 1,000,000 700,000 
Common stock .. 4,000,000 600,000 
The structure of Company A is a 
pyramid ; Company B is a pyramid 
upside down. Only one-sixth of 
Company A’s capitalization consists 
of securities on which the income 
must be paid. Over two-thirds of 
Company B’s capitalization must re- 
ceive its interest year in and year 
out or the company will be in trou- 
ble. Like the stone pyramid, Com- 
pany A is built to withstand severe 
storms and to endure. But Company 
B is standing on its apex—its base 
is up in the air. If the Egyptian 
pyramids had been built in this in- 
verted fashion, they would not have 
withstood many hard winds. We 
should find them to-day blown over 
upon one of their bases and this is 
what happens to the inverted pyra- 
mid type of corporation in a finan- 
cial storm; reorganization sets it 
upon its base. 
However strong a pyramid may 
be, it has obvious defects as an office 
building. The sloping sides cut off 
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valuable space, and a business cor- 
poration does not look to strength 
alone, but to utility. No architect 
would have suggested building the 
Woolworth Building in the shape of 
a pyramid. Company A is soundly 
enough built and many business en- 
terprises can get along profitably 
using a structure of this type. But 
for maximum utility there is waste 
borrowing space. Only one-sixth of 
its funds come from outside the 
business. It can borrow, say, at an 
average of 6 per cent. If it had 
$2,000,000 more of- bonds and de- 
bentures, $1,000,000 less of common 
stock, and no preferred stock, it 
would be getting its capital more 
cheaply. If the preferred stock is 
a 7 per cent. issue and the common 
stock pays 8 per cent., the interest 
and dividend payments would amount 
to $60,000 on the bonds and deben- 
tures, $70,000 on the preferred stock, 
and $320,000 on the common stock. 
Now, if bonds and debentures are 
raised to $3,000,000 and the pre- 
ferred stock eliminated, interest 
charges would reach $180,000 and 
$270,000 would remain for the 
$3,000,000 of common, or 9 per cent. 
instead of 8. Here borrowed and 
owned funds are equal; the financial 
structure is like an office building. 


The First Principle of Management 


Of course, a corporation cannot 
always increase its bonded indebted- 
ness without having to pay a higher 
interest rate. The simple illustra- 
tion is merely to point out the mean 
between the pyramid types of struc- 
ture. And the mean is not far from 
being a good standard for corpora- 
tions which raise a good part of their 
fixed capital ordinarily by borrowing. 
Two of the country’s strongest rail- 
roads show substantially this struc- 
ture. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe’s total funded debt is $380,000,- 
000, and its two classes of capital 
stock total $322,000,000. Union Pa- 
cific’s funded debt is $283,000,000, 
and its stock capitalization is $349,- 
000,000. 

Even this rather conservative plan 
of capitalization might be a risky 
one for an industrial company which 
has a wide variation in earnings be- 
tween its fat and lean years. When 
a company knows that any business 
crisis will mean a decided reduction 
in its income, it dare not assume the 
comparatively large fixed charges 
which would result from having one- 
half of its capitalization in the form 
of bonds and notes. It must work 
toward the pyramid plan of capital- 
ization. 

Financial management of a busi- 
ness is concerned with maintaining 
the capital so that its credit will be 
good with outsiders, and maintaining 
a regular rate of income on its stock 
so that it will be in good standing 


SPARKS 


T’S rather amusing to watch 
people who look horrified when 
business is called a game. Why 

shouldn’t it be called a game, and 
why shouldn’t it be a game? In 
every business institution, if. the 
game is played properly, there is 
an atmosphere of triumphant joy- 
ousness. That is as it should be. 
Long ago I made up my mind that, 
inasmuch as I would have to 
spend the greater part of my work- 
ing day as a business man, I would 
make those business hours just as 
rich and full and happy as was 
humanly possible. By refusing to 
deal with business men with whom 
I cannot have a good time I have 
left the field open for establishing 
the right kind of contacts with the 
right kind of men. The man who 
has a definite ideal and keeps his 
belief can build exactly the kind of 
business he wants. ; 
* * * 

I give thanks that nd union 
leader has the power to limit my 
working hours to eight. 

* * * 


We wish we knew the name of 
the wise man who wrote “A blem- 
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Tom Dreiser's 
Anvil 


From 


ish may be taken out of a diamond 
by careful cutting and polishing, 
but a word once spoken roughly 1s 
said for all time.” 

* * * 

Some philospher said, “Buying 
what you do not need is an easy 
road to needing what you cannot 
buy.” 

* * * 

What I cannot understand is the 
foolishness of putting off day after 
day work that ought to be done 
and that can be done quickly. So 
few people have mastered the art 
of acting right now, this minute, 
without delay. They have to fool 
around and indulge in what they 
flatter themselves by calling think- 
ing. 

All this wrinkled forehead, 
heavybrowed acting some people 
do is amusing. They take them- 
selves and their foolish little jobs 
so seriously, apparently not being 
able to hold the thought that their 
present jobs ought to be looked 
upon as small toys with which they 
are permitted to amuse themselves 
until bigger tools are entrusted to 
them. 








with its owners. Apparently this is a 
simple enough proposition, yet we 
could probably find scores of in- 
stances where it has been violated in 
some way. 

We could start with the corpora- 
tions that undertake to pay ruinously 
high commissions to sell their stock. 
A buyer of stocks pays $100 for a 
security. The salesman gets $25 and 
the company gets $75. Yet, although 
it gets only $75, it assumes the bur- 
den of paying dividends on the $100 
security when, if, and as the divi- 
dends are earned. Such a financial 
arrangement is like starting a horse 
in a race with a 200-pound jockey. 
The animal may have enough speed 
potentially to make him another Man 
o’War, but he is going to have diffi- 
culty developing it while he is carry- 
ing the heavyweight jockey. 

Another principle of financial man- 
agement is the maintenance of ade- 
quate reserves and the building up 
of a surplus. These accounts are to 
a business what a savings bank ac- 
count is to a wage-earner—a rainy 
day fund. In the case of reserves 
their existence is necessary to pre- 
serve the company’s capital unim- 
paired. A manufacturing plant or a 
store building depreciates physically 
from year to year. Machinery and 
other equipment does likewise. Un- 
less allowance is made for the wear 
and tear on pfoperty and machinery, 
a business is living off its own fat. 

We know that a man who gets a 





$10,000 salary and spends every cent 
of it year after year, will be no bet- 
ter off if he loses his job than if he 
had been getting only a $2,000 salary 
and spending all of that. He will be 
worse off than a man with a $2,000 
salary who has put away $200 of it 
every year. A business exists to 
provide its owners, whether partners 
or stockholders, with a good income. 
If too much of the income is paid 
out in the form of dividends, a busi- 
ness is behaving like the improvident 
man with the $10,000 income. The 
best managed corporations maintain a 
regular dividend rate. To do this 
they add each year, if possible, some- 
thing to surplus. A company that 
pays $20 dividends in boom years 
and has to cut its dividends entirely 
during a depression is not serving 
its owners well ; the income stops at 
the very time when it is likely to be 
needed most. 

Financial mismanagement can do 
much to wreck a business, but by it- 
self good financial management can 
contribute little to make the business 
profitable unless it is given something 
to work with. Income is what the 
financial maflager must have before 
his talents or lack of them can come 
into play ; and income arises from the 
commercial operations which we are 
going to consider next. 





This is the third of a series of 
articles on “Organized Business 
Knowledge.” The next will appear 
im an early issue. 


‘The Mirrors of Selling Street 


Don’t Let Them Reflect Upon You! 
By John E. Rosser 


OWNHILL ROLLER never 


sets correctly the time-fuse 
on his spiel. He talks himself 
right in and then talks right out 
again. 

He starts neatly enough—gets 
away in good form, interests his 
man, convinces him, and then 
bores him so that the prospect 
wouldn’t buy from Downhill 
Roller if he were the last sales- 
man on earth. 

Of course, a certain number of 
words seem necessary in making 
a sale, but in selling as in golf it 
is a question of the winner’s mak- 
ing the fewest possible strokes. 
The farmer says that up to a cer- 
tain point the application of fer- 
tilizer is beneficial to growing 


Downhill Roller 





The boy who 
keeps on blow- 
ing his bazzoo 

er the audi- 
ence has gone 
home 


crops, but that beyond that point 

there is a loss of both fertilizer 
and crops. A striking analogy 
may be made to the field of selling, 
but Downhill Roller never makes 
it. 

He has never heard of how, in 
church, Mark Twain listened in 
rapt attention to the appeal of a 
returned missionary. Mark said 
that at first he thought of giving 
a small sum, but that as the ser- 
mon progressed he mentally 
doubled his contribution, and then 
doubled that figure. Still the 
speaker pounded away, until 
finally, when the collection plate 
was passed, the exhausted and ex- 


asperated Mark filched a coin for 
carfare home. The minister had 
run afoul of the margin of dimin- 
ishing returns in oratory. 

Once a certain State officer vis- 
ited an insane asylum. There he 
came upon a _ well-dressed and 
modestly behaved man sitting in a 
corridor. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
officer, “but may I ask whether 
you are a patient here or a mem- 
ber of the staff?” 

“It’s natural for you to ask that 
question,” replied the man with 
deep emotion, “for, although I am 
an inmate, I am no more insane 
than you are. I am one of the 
joint heirs of a very valuable 
estate, and the remaining heirs 
were powerful enough to have me 
put away here.” 

“Well, let me tell you some- 
thing, my good fellow. I am an 
officer of the State government, 
and it is a part of my duties to 
look into just such cases as you 
represent yours to be. I’m going to 
investigate what you have told 
me, and if I find it to be correct in 
all particulars you are going to be 
let out of this institution.” 

“Will you really do that for 
me?” the man in the corridor 
asked earnestly, tears of gratitude 
streaming from his eyes. 

“Surely, and with great pleas- 
ure,” the officer replied. 

As the State executive stepped 
out the front door he received a 
powerful kick that sent him 
sprawling on his face. Looking 
back in amazement, he saw the 
man to whom he had just spoken. 

“Why did you do that?” he 
asked. 

“Ah, lest you forget, lest you 
forget!” 

Because he was crazy this man 
didn’t know how to let well 
enough alone. Perhaps that is the 
alibi of Downhill Roller. 





Quart R. Hoss is right out 
among the pace-setters, 
but just a little past the judges’ 
stand he does a Jess Willard flop. 
Into the business with which he is 
connected he injects the element of 
chance—he makes it a sporting 
proposition whether the shebang 
will be running another week. 
He is the boy who is good— 
but not good enough. Like a rope 
that is six feet shy of reaching a 


\ HEN the barrier is raised 


drowning man, he is all right as far 
as he goes, but it is the missing 
stuff that causes the anguish. 

He knows his proposition well 
enough, and he can actually make 
sales, but none save a reckless 
gambler would wager that he is 
going to keep on making them. 


Quart R. Hoss 





The salesman 
who gets away 
to a Flying start 
and suddenly 
goes Flocey 


He is Old Unreliable, who wearies 
in well-doing. 

In his sales manager’s face he 
chisels grooves of disillusion and 
develops in that worthy a harsh 
and mirthless laugh. Oft in the 
stilly night his chief may be heard 
intoning this lament: 

Since so soon Quart R. Hoss 
was done for, 

What did I hire the son-of-a- 
gun for? 

When Old Ignatz Oswald Grief 
detains him in mid-flight it is hard 
to tell whether he struck some- 
thing or just naturally ran down. 
Probably a confidential report of 
his doings would reveal the fact 
that he soon quit tackling the hard 
ones and that the supply of easy 
ones gave out. Moreover, he never 
has put up a spot to shoot at, for- 
getting that the man who starts 
nowhere in particular always gets 
there whether the trains run or 
not. 

He can’t stand the gaff. So long 
as the round is confined to harm- 
less fiddling, he shows up well, but 
when he stops a string of left- 

(Continued on page 96) 


















minutes. Some one was 
with the “Old Man.” Then 
the door opened and Bronson saw, 
as the “Old Man” and his visitor 
shook hands in parting, the “Old 
Man’s” left hand go the visitor’s 
shoulder in a sort of embrace. 
“Your son?” Bronson inquired. 
“No; son of an old friend of 
mine. Seeing him revives mem- 
ories. He’s from my old home 
town, Jimmy is, and he never 
comes here without calling on me. 
Fine boy, Jimmy.” 


B tees: had to wait a few 


The Salvaging of Johnson 


A True Story of the Human Side of Business 


By Richard Spillane 


break the ice; so he said he had 
heard that the Johnsons were in 
trouble, and that he and Mrs. 
Caldwell had come over to see if 
there was anything they, as neigh- 
bors, could do. 

“That was sufficient. Johnson 
seemed relieved at having an 
opportunity to be natural. He had 
one thing on his mind and it was 
a relief for him to talk about it. 
He had lost his job, the job at 
which he had been employed for 
nearly thirty years. It was 


his sympathy and giving assurance 
that everything would come out 
all right when he knew, as a fact, 
it- wouldn’t. 

“Then he got an idea. ‘See here, 


Mr. Johnson,’ he said. ‘You’re a 
good blacksmith and_ general 
mechanic, are you not?’ Johnson 


said he was. ‘Well, then,’ Caldwell 

continued, ‘why don’t you open up 

a blacksmith shop of your own; 

work for yourself and not be de- 

pendent on the success or failure 

of the mill, as you have been here- 
tofore ?’ 








“Boy!” Bronson snorted, 
“He’s 35 if he’s a day.” 

“Let’s see,” the “Old Man” 
replied, as he thought a 
moment. “Yes, you’re right. 
Jimmy must be 36 or 37 
now, but I always think of 
him as a boy. There’s a 
history about Jimmy. Want 
to hear it?” 

“Yes,” said Bronson. 

“Well,” the “Old Man” 
began, “in my home town 
there was one of those 
persons who was always in- 
teresting himself in other 
people’s affairs. You know 
the kind. Let us call him 
Caldwell. One evening 
Caldwell’s wife told him she 
was afraid there was some- 
thing amiss in the Johnson 
household. Johnson was a 
neighbor who lived in a 
modest little cottage down 
the street. Johnson was an 
earnest, hardworking man 
employed in the big mill 
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His Brother’s Keeper 


ASTE runs all through busi- 
ness, in good and bad times. 
Much of it will never be eliminated, 
because it is a part of the imperfec- 
tion that makes us human. 

There are all kinds of waste— 
waste of time, waste of material, 
waste of power, etc., etc. But the 
most deplorable is the human waste 
—the casting adrift of the human 
jetsam when the business ship is 
trimmed for the storm. 

This wonderfully 
true story by Richard Spillane tells 
how one business man—not too 
busy to be his brother’s keeper— 
salvaged what migh 
a bit of human driftwood and fash- 
ioned from it a new man, a going 
business, and a snug home. 


interesting, 


t have become 


“You understand, Bron- 
son, that the time I’m talk- 
ing about is before the 
advent of the automobile. 

“Johnson said it was im- 
possible, as he was without 
capital. 

“You can’t stop people 
like Caldwell. He argued 
with Johnson and then in- 
sisted that he figure on how 
much money it would re- 
quire to. start him with a 
blacksmith shop of his own. 
They talked of a site for the 
shop, the price of equip- 
ment and everything else. 
The more they discussed 
details the more Johnson 
saw it was impossible and 
the more positive Caldwell, 
like all positive men, be- 
came. 

“There was a corner plot 
empty in a fair location 
downtown of which Cald- 
well thought the next day. 
He asked Johnson if it 














that was the principal in- 
dustrial establishment of our 
town. He had married rather late 
in life and had one child—a boy. 

“You know how it is in a small 
town. You know your neighbors 
whether they are rich or poor. It’s 
not as it is in this big city where 
you may live in the same house 
with people and never know or 
care to know them. 

“Caldwell would have had no 
peace in his family, he knew, un- 
less he gave evidence of his neigh- 
borly regard for the Johnsons. So 
that evening after supper he pro- 
posed to his wife that they go 
Over and call on them. 

“It wasn’t a pleasant visit to 
begin with. The Johnsons en- 
deavored to be sociable but their 
effort wasn’t successful. Caldwell 
finally decided he might as well 





through no fault of his. The mill 
in which he worked was in 
wretched shape financially. Times 
were bad. In order to retrench, 
the working force had been re- 
duced to skeleton size. 

““T’m past 60,’ Johnson said. ‘I 
have a little money saved, but not 
much. We’ve had more than our 
share of illness, and doctors and 
medicines cost a lot. I’ve never 
been anything but a wage worker 
and I felt I had a job in the mill as 
long as I lived, and now, without a 
day’s warning, most of us, young 
and old, are cast out.’ 

“It was one of those tragedies 
of industry of which we, un- 
happily, have too many. 

“Caldwell said the things we all 
say perfunctorily on occasions of 
this character, such as expressing 





would suit. Johnson said it 
would, but its cost was prohibitive. 
Caldwell went to the owner, ex- 
plained the plight of Johnson and 
then suggested to the owner of 
the land that he might help John- 
son and, incidentally, get revenue 
himself by leasing it to the black- 
smith. The owner was desirous 
of obtaining revenue from what, 
practically, was a dead asset, and 
he agreed to rent the lot to John- 
son on a ten-year contract for $25 
a month. 

“That cheered Johnson de- 
cidedly, but still there was the 
problem of a building, equipment, 
and supplies. 

““Figure on the equipment and 
supplies,’ Caldwell told him. ‘T’ll 
see if I can’t work out the build- 
ing problem. You don’t need an 
expensive building for a black- 
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smith shop, as I look at it.’ 

“Johnson confirmed this view 
but pointed out that lumber and 
brick—the brick for the founda- 
tions, the forge, chimney and 
such—ran into money. 

“ “Why not make a deal with the 
lumber men and the brick men for 
what you need, payment to be 
made in shoeing their horses and 
repairing their trucks and 
wagons ?’ 

“What do you think? When 
the proposition was put up to 
them the lumber people and the 
brick makers accepted it. 

“By this time Johnson had lost 
all his irresolution. He leased the 
land for ten years and he went 
hustling for equipment for the 
shop. Meanwhile, he had figured 
on what was the least amount of 
money on which he would be able 
to put up the kind of a building he 
required, with equipment, etc. 
With what little savings he had 
and with the utmost economy he 
couldn’t strike a balance. He 
might get through if he had $90 
additional. 

“ ‘Borrow it,’ said Caldwell. 

“ ‘Where?’ asked Johnson. 

“*At the bank,’ replied Caldwell. 
‘T’ll endorse your note.’ 

“Now everybody in our town 
knew everybody’s financial condi- 
tion and everybody’s joys or trib- 
ulations; so, when Johnson and 
Caldwell went to the bank and 
Johnson diffidently presented the 
note, the president took Caldwell 
aside and asked him if he knew 
Johnson was unemployed and in 
all probability wouldn’t be able to 
pay it? 

“What difference does it make 
to you?’ said Caldwell. ‘You are 
not lending the $90 on Johnson’s 


account, but upon my _ indorse- 
ment.’ 
“Oh, very well,’ was the 


banker’s rejoinder. ‘If you know 
what you're doing it’s your con- 
cern. But I warn you you'll have 
to pay that note.’ 

“The building of that black- 
smith shop was an event in itself. 
I doubt if you could match it for 
economy in cost. Johnson had 
been correct in his estimates. He 
had overlooked nothing. Business 
didn’t come fast, but it came in 
sufficient volume to keep him 
fairly well employed for a time, 
and then it increased gradually. 
The first month he was able to 
pay the $25 rent and the next 
month he was able to pay not only 
the rent but $5 toward liquidating 
the loan from the bank. When he 
had enough to clear up the note, 
Caldwell took pride in presenting 
the full amount at the bank and in 
telling the president what Johnson 
had accomplished. 

“*And you see I didn’t get stuck 





as you said I would,’ he chuckled. 

“Well, what do you suppose 
came out of all this affair of John- 
son’s? He had been in his black- 
smith shop about three years 
when some one thought the site 
occupied by it was an excellent 
one for a better structure—my 
home town had begun to grow 
just about then. Johnson got a 
tidy sum for surrendering his 
lease and now there’s a pretty fair 
building on the site. Later, from 
the profits in his business and the 
amount he got for his surrender 
of the lease, Johnson was able to 
buy a good home and do the thing 
most to his heart—give oppor- 
tunity to his son, his only child, to 
have an excellent education. 

“TI don’t suppose any little black- 
smith shop ever had more consis- 
tent advertising than did John- 
son’s. That old fussy fellow, 
Caldwell, had a considerable in- 
terest in the paper in my home 
town, and what do you suppose he 
did? From the day Johnson 
started till Johnson died Caldwell 
ran an advertisement of that 
blacksmith shop free, gratis, for 
nothing. He said it saved him 
money by reducing the amount of 
composition necessary to fill the 


paper. 
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“T’ve often wondered what 
would have been the fate of John- 
son if he had not had just a little 
bit of suggestion and help at the 
time he needed it. Life is so com- 
plex these times that it is difficult 
for some to battle their way back 
to safe ground once they make a 
mistake or suffer misfortune. 
Little, very little, was needed to 
rescue Johnson from what might 
have wrecked his life and that of 
his family. Those years of his in 
his own shop were the happiest of 
his life. He had achieved some- 
thing. He was independent. He 
was master of his fate. He was a 
successful man.” 


“And Jimmy?” inquired Bron- 
son. 

“Doing famously,” replied the 
“Old Man.” “One of the leading 
young men of the city now. 
Bright, clever, and respected by 
everybody.” 


“Well,” remarked Bronson, as 
he got up to go, “there’s one thing 
about Jimmy that makes me think 
your appraisement of him is cor- 
rect.” 

“What’s that?” 


“That he never comes to New 
York without calling upon—let us 
call him Caldwell.” 








How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 
(Continued from page 90) 

Money is like brains. It was for- 
merly believed that the bigger a man’s 
brain was the wiser he would be; 
but we know that this is a mistake. 

A man may have a very big brain, 
but if it is slow and sluggish, he is 
stupid. 

The main thing in a brain is not 
size, but activity. Many a man with 
a small head is at the top of a big 
company; and many .a man with a 
big head is a postman, making his 
living with his legs. 

Almost invariably, when I ask a 
business man what he needs most, he 
replies, “More capital.” 

Generally, he \is quite wrong. 
What he needs is to make a quicker 
use of the capital he has. Any man 
can double his capital, without bor- 
rowing a pennv, merely by turning 
over his goods twice as fast. 

Don’t over-buy. Don’t over-build. 
Always have more customers than 
goods and more business than build- 
ings. 

It is better to turn a customer away 
than to carry goods over. A shop 
is a temporary depot not a warehouse 
—how few merchants know that! 

KEEP YOUR MONEY MOVING. Every 
dollar is a little worker and you 
must put it to WORK, not to SLEEP; so 
that it will get busy and come back 
to you in a few weeks, leading a new 
little dime by the hand. 


The Mirrors of Selling Street 
(Continued from page 94) 


hooks with his beezer he signals 
for the Kamerad sponge. 


Always, then, he seeks the eas- 
iest way, unmindful that there is 
no easy way for the man whose 
enthusiasm on any job oozes out 
at the pores and whose resolution 
withers in the fires of rebuff. So, 
Quart R. Hoss is one of the most 
dreaded nightmares in business, a 
terribly vexatious item in sales 
management; namely, the turn- 
over, the eternal drifter. And as he 
shifts from job to job, his diet is 
usually vegetarian; for lions feed 
on game meat, while the best a rab- 
bit ever gets is cabbage. 


The thoroughfares of the cities 
are cluttered up with more or less 
decorative monuments of marble 
and bronze. There are heroic fig- 
ures of warriors, authors, actors, 
painters, journalists, pioneers of 
industy, statesmen, scientists, in- 
ventors, discoverers—men who 
have approached life from many 
angles—including both the acute 
and the obtuse. And yet, however 
variant their records, beneath the 
statue of each this common legend 
might aptly be inscribed: 

He Finished What He 
Started 

For Quart R. Hoss this epitaph 
will be sufficient: 

He Finished—Early! 
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Why Creed Puts Service Above 


its public relations as it does to its 
finance, operation and distribution. 

“The high road to greater progress 
runs along the line of co-operation 
between business and the public. 
This is a much higher standard to 
attain than periodical conflict or 
domination either by business or the 
public; but co-operation in its fullest 
sense cannot exist unless suspicion 
and distrust are removed. If the 
public be taken fully into the confi- 
dence of business, if the public knows 
and understands more about business, 
suspicion and distrust will largely 
disappear. 

“But, after all, the business man 
must work out his own salvation, 
without asking or expecting too much 
from others. His attention must be 
concentrated as much upon 


(Continued from page 89) 


weeks. Approximately 12,000 ac- 
cepted the invitations sent out, and 
many brought other members of their 
family. 

Each meeting was addressed by 
President Creed, First Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager John A. 
Britton, and Second Vice-President 
and Treasurer A. F. Hockenbeamer, 
while the local division officers also 
were on hand. 

President Creed usually told the 
stockholders something like this: 
“This series of stockholders’ meetings 
marks a pioneer movement in cor- 
porate management. English share- 
holders attend their annual meetings, 
filling very large halls; but the Amer- 
ican stockholder is content to send his 
proxy. In a public utility company 
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Money-Making 


lems of the future, by Mr. Britton; 
the “dollar story” of the company; 
i. e., such items as sources of revenue, 
cash on hand, revenue reinvested, 
purchasing policy, and new capital 
requirements, by Mr. Hockenbeamer ; 
economic factors affecting the busi- 
ness, relation between'par value of 
securities and value of company 
properties, principles of regulation, 
public relations and the function of 
the company as a public servant, by 
Mr. Creed. 

Each officer invited questions and 
announced that the door of his office 
was always open to stockholders and 
to the public, and the stockholders 
were urged to write or call for in- 
formation if questions occurred to 
them later. 

You will notice how promin- 








what he can give to the cause 


of human progress as upon T 


what he can get. He will be 
expected to do justice to 
labor, to be serviceable in 
working out better solutions 
for all the human problems in 
business, to improve the rela- 
tions between producer and 
consumer, to eliminate waste 
and excessive cost, where they 
exist, and to restrain purely 
selfish, mercenary instincts (of 
which business has no monop- 
oly) by a sense of public spirit. 

“At all times, the business 
man must be conscious of his 
obligation to help to right what 








time. 


HE PURPOSE of an organiza- 
tion is to get, not one thing, but 
a thousand things done in orderly, 
efficient fashion and at the right 
You must get many things 
moving forward harmoniously; you 
must get them to synchronize; not 
even one must lag behind or it will 
bring discord. The successful or- 
ganization produces synchronized 
results, produces them harmonious- 
ly, produces them expeditiously, 
produces them economically. 


ently Mr. Creed brought his 
executive associates into the 
picture at these meetings. This 
is in line with the following 
definition I obtained from Mr. 
Creed of the ideal executive: 

The ideal executive ts a man 
who builds up an organization 
of good men to do the work 
for him, and then sees that 
they get the credit for what 
they do. 

Like many utility men, Mr. 
Creed has very emphatic ideas 
about public ownership. He 
believes in public ownership 
through the public owning the 
bonds and stocks of sound 














seems wrong, or, in the light 
of more knowledge, may hereafter 
seem wrong. If he is slow to do this, 
if his attitude is recalcitrant, he may 
find himself overtaken by public 
ownership or strangled by regulatory 
legislation hastily applied and poorly 
conceived, an expression of retalia- 
tion and not of sound judgment. He 
can avoid these results by recogniz- 
ing the tendencies of intelligent pub- 
lic opinion and by cultivating an 
idealism which shall precede and not 
follow the public conscience. He 
must let the public know what he is 
doing and why.” 

Mr. Creed not only preaches this, 
but practices it. 

Is there not in what follows a valu- 
able, practical pointer for the man- 
agements of a great many large util- 
ity and other concerns in all parts 
of the country? 

In the Summer of 1921 Mr. Creed 
and his fellow-executives decided to 
take the annual meeting of the com- 
pany to the stockholders, by supple- 
menting the legal annual meeting 
with a series of meetings throughout 
the company’s territory. No fewer 
than thirty meetings were arranged, 
extending over a period of eight 





such as the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, which is owned by so large 
a part of the public, mostly Cali- 
fornians, there is every reason for 
the executives of the company, in 
accordance with their policy of com- 
plete frankness, to go to their stock- 
holders and furnish them with perti- 
nent facts regarding the company and 
its business. 

“Customer ownership is the best 
public ownership, and the thousands 
of stockholders of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company represent so large 
a part of the public that better and 
wider knowledge of the company’s 
affairs cannot help but be serviceable 
both to the company and to the 
public.” 

The report of each officer was fol- 
lowed by an instrumental or vocal 
musical selection, and the meeting 
concluded by a twenty-minutes’ mov- 
ing picture showing the company’s 
properties and its big construction 
work under way. 

The reports rendered orally cov- 
ered the following: condition of 
physical properties and operating re- 
sults for the year; operating costs 
and conditions and operating prob- 


utility corporations. He be- 
lieves in a public utility enterprise 
being a people’s enterprise, not a 
state or municipal or political enter- 
prise. 

This company, in fact, was a 
pioneer in the development of 
the customer-ownership movement. 
As long ago as in June, 1914, 
it started selling direct to users 
of its products its first preferred 
stock. In the first seven and a half 
years such sales were made to 17,030 
individuals, representing approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 par value of 
stock. From January 1, 1922, to 
March 1, 1923, no fewer than 11,525 
individual sales were made, repre- 
senting $11,961,400 par value, mak- 
ing total individual sales to customers 
28,555, aggregating $37,879,000 par 
value of stock. 

On March 1, 1923, there were 23,- 
000 stockholders resident in Cali- 
fornia and 5,000 resident outside of 
the State. 

And this customer ownership 
movement goes marching on day by 
day, week by week, month by month, 
transforming the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company more and more into a 
truly publicly owned — California 
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owned—enterprise for the develop- 
ment of electric power and gas power 
and fuel, and for the wider opening 
up and building up of the State’s 
agricultural, industrial, mineral, and, 
so to speak, home-making resources. 

It was to throw himself with all 
his heart and spirit into this inspir- 
ing work that Mr. Creed gave up his 
profitable legal practice and other 
money-making activities. 

“The public utility industry,” de- 
clared Mr. Creed with earnest em- 
phasis, “has been- revolutionized in 
its ethics and standards. Its ideal 
must be and now is service, and it is 
worth while devoting one’s life to 
making this new ideal 2 reality to 
the people. There is a tremendous 
lot of fun in dealing directly and 
frankly and honorably with the peo- 
ple, and in striving to promulgate 
in the public utility world that state 
of mind which makes a man say, 
‘What can I give?’ instead of ‘What 
can I get?’ 


An Organization Built on Service 


“And then, the possibilities of 
hydro-electric development in our 
State are so vast, so picturesque, so 
appealing that they fire one’s imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm, and invest the 
work—even difficulties—with an in- 
terest, a fascination that cannot be 
known or appreciated by any man 
not engaged in great, broad-gauge, 
truly constructive work.” 

Mr. Creed dwelt at length upon 
the subject of organization. He 
said: 

“No matter how theoretically cor- 
rect an organization chart may be, no 
matter how logically and completely 
it may show the division of responsi- 
bilities and the assignment of duties, 
it will fail in fully meeting its pur- 
pose unless it has been constructed 
upon the fundamental principle that 
organization is a human problem and 
must create a method for leading 
varying human emotions and am- 
bitions willingly to a collective ef- 
fort in a common cause. 

“What is the common cause on 
which all men can unite? It is serv- 
ice to society and contribution to 
human progress. The function of 
the company to serve and to ‘give,’ 
not merely to ‘get,’ must be made the 
idea of the organization. 

“This wipes out the tendency to 
departmental domination and sub- 
stitutes. the idea of joint service to 
the company purpose; it creates a 
company point of view as contrasted 
with a departmental point of view; 
it produces co-operation in place of 
departmental individualism; it is the 
best’ safeguard against indifference, 
lethargy and selfishness; it makes for 
public spirit within the organization. 

“The modern corporation is too 
large to be a one-man oganization. 
No one man is wise enough to know 
all the details. But the responsibility 


of decision must rest somewhere. It 
it essential, therefore, that organiza- 
tion provide a means for getting all 
the evidence before the executive 
charged with the responsibility of de- 
cision. The complex inter-relations 
in present-day business units make 
it unwise to base decisions solely on 
the evidence of an operating depart- 
ment or a sales department or a pub- 
lic relations department. The com- 
mittee system seems best adapted to 
producing all the evidence on which 
to base decisions affecting broad 
questions of company policy. 


Three Major Classes of Departments 


“Men ordinarily accept in good 
spirit decisions adverse to their views 
if they know the decisions are based 
on complete and adequate evidence. 
It is important, therefore, that organ- 
ization recognize the right to be 
heard. Any strong executive can 
issue fiats and enforce them, but fiats 
kill the spirit. How much better to 
decide important and far-reaching 
questions after hearings and upon 
evidence, and preserve the spirit. 


“The P. G. & E. has created three 
major classes of departments: 
service departments, construction and 
operation departments, and business 
departments. 

“The service departments are es- 
sentially professional in nature, giv- 
ing to all other departments assist- 
ance along technical and specialized 
lines. 

“The construction and operation 
departments are engaged directly in 
the mechanical and physical work in- 
volved in the production of goods and 
service. Their job is to produce and 
deliver. 


The “Third Dimension” 


“The business departments are en- 
gaged in the strictly commercial side 
of the enterprise. Their job is to 
conduct the business transactions of 
the company. 


“The division and district offices 
constitute the ‘third dimension,’ pro- 
viding for the geographic spread of 
the business and ‘tying in’ with the 
three major departments. 

“One or two other points are in- 
teresting. The engineering depart- 
ment is a service department. Its 
function is to do the planning and 
thinking ahead of the needs of the 
construction and operating depart- 
ments. The purpose of this separa- 
tion is to avoid dilution, to enable 
the construction and operating en- 
gineers to concentrate on their im- 
mediate work and problems and to 
recognize the specialization which has 
developed in engineering and to take 
advantage of it. 

“The executive engineer is, 
amongst other things, an ‘auditor of 
performance,’ correlating company 
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statistics and operating results. 

“The employees’ welfare commit- 
tee brings the chief executives in con- 
tact with employees’ representatives. 
The employees have an association 
with over 5,000 members who pay 
dues. Three representatives of this 
association are on the welfare com- 
mittee. Among other things, this 
committee passes upon applications 
for pensions under the company pen- 
sion system before they go to the 
executive committee of the company. 
No recommendation of the welfare 
committee to the executive committee 
has ever been disapproved. 


“Then there is the personnel de- 
partment, whose duty is to have an 
inventory of employees and be help- 
ful both to employees and to execu- 
tives. The department is solely a 
service department. It does not hire, 
fire or promote, but collects and gives 
information to executives affecting 
personnel. 

“Finally, there is the committee 
system set up in the company’s or- 
ganization plan. These committees 
function regularly, are fully attended, 
recognize the right to be heard, and 
afford a method for getting all the 
evidence relating to company prob- 
lems and policies.” 

I cannot close without repeating 
this little story which Mr. Creed re- 
lated while enlarging upon the im- 
portance of organization in seeking 
to carry out large projects under 
modern conditions of industry and 
civilization : 

A visitor to an insane asylum came 
across a guard, not armed, superin- 
tending the work of six huskies. 
“Aren’t you afraid?’ asked the 
visitor. “Oh, no, I can handle them.” 
“But suppose they get together?” 
“If they had sense enough to get 
together, they wouldn’t be here,” was 
the guard’s reply. 





Little Things 
Oh, it’s just the little homely 
things, the unobstrusive, friendly 


things, the “Won’t-you-let-me- 
help-you” things that make our 
pathway light. And it’s just the 
jolly, joking things, the “Never- 
mind-the-trouble” things; the 
“Laugh-with-me-it’s-funny” things 
that make the world seem bright. 
For all the countless famous 
things, the wondrous record- 
breaking things, those never-can- 
be-equalled things, that all the 
papers cite, are not like little 
human things, the every-day-en- 
countered things, the “just-be- 
cause-I-like-you” things that make 
us happy quite! So here’s to all 
the little things, the done-and- 
then-forgotten-things, those “Oh- 
it’s-simply-nothing” things, that 
make life worth the fight.—Grace 
Haines, in “The Vaudeville News.” 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
ot winners will be printed. 




















In almost every woodpile you 
find a crooked stick. It will not lie 
straight, sit or stand straight. It 
does nothing but make trouble. It 
gets in people’s road, barks their 
shins and trips them up. 

In every group of human beings 
you find some one like that. They 
are against everything and every- 
body. They sow dissension. They 
like to say things that make people 
unhappy. They think it is a dis- 
grace to be content and satisfied. 
Whatever the majority are for they 
are against. 

Are you a crooked stick? If so, 
straighten out.—Frank Crane. 

a o 


Happy the man who early learns 
the width of the chasm between his 
desires and needs, that he may 
bridge it with service and thus 
find rest on the isle of felicity — 
John Grant Lyman. 

From John K. Lyman, Baltimore, Md. 

i a 

So long as there is work to do 
there will be interruptions—breaks 
in its progress—and it is a part of 
one’s character growth to bear 
these timely or untimely interrup- 
tions without any break in good 
temper or courtesy.—Anonymous. 

o « 

Of what use is ambition unless 
we respond to its urgings? If we 
form the habit of paying no atten- 
tion to its prickings, we will soon 
cease to feel them, and then, for 
us, ambition will have ceased to 
exist—Frank Farrington in “Suc- 
cessful Salesman.” 

From L. P. Evans, Omaha, Neb. 
. +. * 

A cheerful face is nearly as good 
for an invalid as healthy weather. 
—Franklin. 

* * * 

Every man should study con- 
ciseness in speaking; it is a sign 
of ignorance not to know that 
long speeches, though they may 
please the speaker, are the torture 
of the hearer.—Feltham. 











The Song of the Worker 


(Specially written for “Forbes.’’) 
By Ted Olson 


I lay no claim to a niche of fame 
In the halls of the storied years ; 
I may not hope for the crowd’s ac- 
claim 
Swept high in a storm of cheers. 
Obscure, unknown to crown or 
throne, 
I journey my prosy way— 
But I do the task that is mine 
alone 
As well as a worker may! 


On far winds flung by script or 
tongue 
The fame of the great is whirled ; 
They have wrought full well and 
their deeds are sung 
Through the width of a grateful 


world. 
I have not won to a place in the 
sun ; 
With the kingly ones of the 
earth— 
But I know that the humblest task, 
well done, 


Is not devoid of worth! 


I have no part in the mighty art 
That flowers in the dreamer’s 
breast; 
But I know the joy of a workman’s 
heart 
In doing his little best! 
I boast my role in the world’s 
great plan— ’ 
My share in creation, too; 
For I do as well as a worker can 
The task that is mine to do! 


Genius is talent set on fire by 
courage. Fidelity is simply daring 
to be true in small things as well 
as great. Courage is the standing 
army of the soul which keeps it 
from conquest, pillage and slavery. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 

From G. M. Kreigbaum, Richmond, Ind. 
* * * 


Rest is not quitting the busy 
career, 

Rest is the fitting of self to its 
sphere. 

’Tis the brook’s motions, clear 
without strife, 

Fleeing to ocean after this life. 

’Tis loving and serving the highest 
and best, 

’Tis onward! unswerving — and 
that is true rest. 

—Goethe. 


From K. Gibney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Just once do we stand at par. 
value in the sight of our employer. 
That is at the time we join the 
organization. Our education, ap- 
pearance, credentials and other 
qualifications obtain for us this 
consideration. Merely maintain- 
ing that level from then on is not 
enough. We must henceforth rate 
either above or below par. The 
one rating is indicative of success ; 
the other, failure—Royal C. John- 
son. 

From Royal C. Johnson, Albany, N. Y. 


The life of every man is a diary 
in which he means to write one 
story, and writes another; and his 
humblest hour is when he compares 
the volume as it is with what he 
voked to make it.—Barrie. 

* * * 

Some clever paragrapher has 
seen the say-it-with-flowers, say- 
it-with-candy, say-it-with-ink and 
say-it-with-nearly-anything-handy 
and calls things to a halt with the 
suggestion that we go back to 
saying it with words. But we want 
to add that if you want to say 
SUCCESS the words to use are STUDY 
and PREPARATION, and if you want 
to say PROMOTION, the words to use 
are PREPARATION and stupy. But the 
words are no use unless mixed with 
(1) brains, (2) right attitude, (3) 
enthusiasm, and (4) action—lots of 
action.—Personal Efficiency. 

From R. W. Noe, Hartford, Conn. 
* * x 
Square your shoulders to the 
world! 
It’s easy to give in— 
Lift your chin a little higher! 
You were made to win. 
Grit your teeth, but smile, don't 
frown, 
We all must bear our bit, 
It’s not the load that burdens us 
down 
It’s the way we carry it! 
—Waldorf Window. 





A Text 
qH* that hath no rule over his 
nun spiritis like a city that 
ts broken down, and without walls 
—Paalms 25:28. 
Sent in by W. F. Weber, 1429 
Capouse Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 








to senders of texts used. i 
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How Does A Man 
Become Wealthy ? 


Simply by using the methods and learn- 
ing from the experiences of those who 
have succeeded. 


Thus entrenched he is able to put his 
money safely to work and see it increase 


rapidly. 
WHAT THESE 
METHODS ARE 
and 
HOW YOU CAN 
PROFIT FROM 
THEM 
IMMEDIATELY 


is made clear 


IN OUR FREE 


24-page booklet—just 
off the press. 
Through its pages you learn just how 
to put these profitable methods into 
practice and just what roads you must 
travel to gain financial _INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


It also contains two extraordinary dia- 
grams which may well prove the turning 
point of your entire life. 


Just sign and return the blank below. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Send me, without obligation, descriptive book- 
let FA-28. 








Cities Service Co. 
Looking Forward 


Recent advances in the 
‘price of petroleum prod- 
ucts have come at a time 
when the Oil Division of 
Cities Service Co. enjoys 
a larger volume of sales 
than ever before. 


In the Public Utility Divi- 
sion of Cities Service Co., 
electrical energy sold dur- 
ing the past year shows a 
30% increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 


Net earnings of Cities 
Service Co. for February, 
1923, were the largest in 
the last 25 months. 


An income of $50 a month 
may now be obtained by in- 
vesting about $7,000 in Cities 
Service Company’s Preferred 
Stock. 

Send for Circular P-16 


Securities Department 


YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WHAT THE 
p LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 77) 


America’s largest industrial companies 
and by the building of hundreds of cot- 
ton mills in the cotton-growing states. 

The phenomenal expansion of fruit 
consumption throughout the length and 
and breadth of the land—also, to some 
extent in Europe—is proving another 
factor of the first magnitude in quick- 
ening the development of the fruit- 
growing South. This notable evolution 
—it amounts almost to a revolution—has 
been brought about by several influ- 
ences and factors. The science of hor- 
ticulture has made such progress that 
the risks attending fruit cultivation have 
been lessened—the other day I was 
shown, in Florida, the coke tins they 
distribute all over an. orange or grape- 
fruit grove whenever cold weather 
threatens to do damage. Profits made 
in the past have induced more people to 
invest capital in the industry. Preserv- 
ing and canning processes have been 
improved. Then—a _ consideration of 
great importance—the majority of our 
working-class population have been 
taught the value of fruit as a food, and 
in millions of homes where it used to 
be regarded as a luxury it is now viewed 
as a staple article of diet. This, of 
course, has been made possible by the 
marked betterment in the financial 
status of most working people during 
recent years. 


Increased Purchasing Power 


The expansion in profitable fruit 
growing, the great influx of winter and 
permament residents, the establishment 
of many new industries and, not least, 
the building, both in the West and in 
the South, of thousands of miles of 
paved highways have combined to en- 
hance enormously the value of real es- 


‘tate, thus adding many, many millions 


to the wealth of the states and their 
citizens. This increase in wealth has, 
in turn, meant further expansion in pur- 
chasing power and, therefore, in build- 
ing and in’ general business. 

Furthermore, certain parts of the 
West and the South have been given 
an abnormal filip by the discovery and 
large-scale development of oil proper- 
ties. 

The net result of all this is that the 
industrial, the agricultural, the financial, 
the business area of the United States 
has been widened, and the foundation 
for national prosperity greatly en- 
hanced. 

Incidentally, the process now under 
way may conceivably lead, before many 
years, to political changes in the “solid 
South.” 

In a later issue more specific facts 
and figures covering agricultural and 
business developments in the South will 
be presented. 


General Business Outlook 


What of the general business out- 
look? 


Having been somewhat out of touch 
with the ins-and-outs of events in the 
country’s financial center, I cannot at- 
tempt to enumerate or analyze all sig- 
nificant happenings. 

So far as I can judge, little has oc- 
curred to alter the conservative views 
expressed on this page in the last issue 
of “Forbes.” 

There does seem, however, to be a 
wider and fuller recognition of the 
need for avoiding inflationary tactics. 

Price advances are being kept with- 
in reason, on the whole. 

And wage increases have been along 
the lines to have been expected. 

The general agricultural price trend, 
however, has not been especially in- 
spiring, a fact not to be lightly re- 
garded. 

This month I addressed the annual 
convention of the Florida Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and the keynote I struck was 
this: 


Our prosperity will last as long as we 


deserve to have tt last. 

That, and no longer. 

It behooves us all, therefore, so to act 
that we shall deserve the long continu- 
ance of good, active, sound, healthy, 
reasonably profitable business. 





Views of Leaders 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover be- 
lieves that the country’s business boom 


is on a sound foundation and that there 
is good reason to expect a long con- 
tinuance of prosperity. “The business 
condition is marked just now by the 
fact that goods are not accumulating,” 
the Secretary said. “Although produc- 
tion is at a high point, consumption is 
equalling it. Goods are moving contin- 
uously through the channels of distribu- 
tion and are not piling up in a way that 
might indicate a check to business ac- 
tivity would be possible. Likewise, 
prices are not showing the runaway 
tendency that we witnessed during war 
time, and immediately after. Although 
economic forecasting is always hazard- 
ous, I can see nothing on the business 
horizon which indicates that reverses 
are due.” 


Secretary Mellon views present busi- 
ness conditions as nearly normal 
throughout the East. The general sit- 
uation the Secretary described as very 
“satisfactory,” and he added that there 
appeared to be an unusual amount of 
free capital for investment purposes. 
Credit conditions, he said, “are very 
good.” 


“Business will continue much in its 
present volume for the remainder of 
1923,” is the opinion of Agnew P. Dice, 
president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway. “It is impossible to pre- 
dict what will happen after the end of 
1923,” Mr. Dice said. “There is much 
talk of nationalization of the railroads 
and the coal mines. Much of this talk 
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is likely to continue until the people 
have decided the matter for themselves 
and expressed it through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Personally I 
hope and believe that private operation 
will continue and that these large in- 
dustries will not be taken over by the 
Government and made political ma- 
chines.” 


Fears Buyers’ Strike 


John E. Norvell, president of the Nor- 
vell-Chambers Shoe Company, and a 
member of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Credit 
Men, referred to the possibility of a 
buyers’ strike in a report on business 
conditions. “A buyers’ strike,” said Mr. 
Norvell, “seems to me the only thing 
that we need be apprehensive about. If 
commodity prices rise too fast and too 
far, we will meet, sooner or later, in- 
creasing reluctance on the part of the 
buyer. The present good business pe- 
riod will then be drawing to a close.” 


A bright picture was painted by Cur- 
tiss R. Bennett of the American Oil and 
Supply Company of Newark, chairman 
of the Administrative Committee, who 
said: “Conditions are far better than 
any of us had any reason to suppose 
in January that they would be this 
spring. Business is good. There are 
immense reserves of banking credit 
available. I-believe, however, that the 
foreign situation, which has so direct a 
bearing on the position of the American 
farmers, the shortage of labor, the rise 
in prices, and the fact that the rail- 
roads are not in any too good shape to 
handle the increasing volume of ship- 
ments—these are adverse features that 
we must consider. But if we keep our 
heads, I believe we can look for many 
more months of good business.” 


Copeland on Immigration 


Greater care in the selection of im- 
migrants admitted to this country, with 
close attention to details of their fit- 
ness to become American citizens, was 
urged as a necessary policy of the 
United States by Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land in an address before the New York 
Board of Trade & Transportation. 


Senator Copeland said he believed in 


restriction, but there must also be selec- 


tion. The United States wants popu- 
lation, but he would have this Govern- 
ment make the examination on the other 
side and that examination should be for 
moral, physical and mental defects. 
There was no reason, he added, why 
eighty-seven per cent. of the immigrants 
admitted annually should come through 
New York and thousands remain here 
as button or some other trade work- 
ers, while farms and interior districts 
needed men at occupations for which the 
arrivals were fitted. 


Agricultural conditions in the South 
are rapidly improving, according to Fred 
Starek, Director of the War Finance 
Corporation. Starek said the indications 
are that unless the boll weevil ravages 
become more widespread and the cattle 
tick is worse than usual, both the cotton 
and cattle industries of the South are 
unlikely to need much more aid from 
the War Finance Corporation, which 
under the law can continue to make 
loans up to March, 1924. 


When The Alarm Rings— 


Securities held by Brookmire Subscribers throughout 
the country are safe against major price depreciation 
—the greatest danger which threatens the investor. 


The investment bond holdings of Brookmire clients 
are watched—it is just as though an alarm was 
attached to each security. The alarm rings when 
danger looms or the opportunity arises to shift to 
advantage. 


The alarm rings WHEN speculative securities should 
be purchased and WHEN they should be sold—Spe- 
cific securities are definitely mentioned. Knowing 
WHEN and WHAT to buy and sell is the key to suc- 
cessful investment. 


Let us tell you more of the Brookmire Service—just 
write for pamphlet S-5, “When the Alarm Rings,” 
Poi sample bulletins—free. 


or Faas ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York FR 
} "The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” | 











** AMERICA FORE” 


70 Years of Growth 


Growth is an expression of efficiency, just as ineffi- 
ciency is the forerunner of decay. 

The growth of The Continental in its seventy years of 
business, has been tremendous. It is not due to any trick 
of fortune or favor of circumstance, but to the effi- 
ciency of the methods which have consistently com- 
manded the confidence of every agent and policyholder. 


The CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Cash Capital: Ten Million Dollars 
CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


“Continental Commands Confidence” 
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- Odd Lots 


We offer a complete bro- 
kerage service to both 
“Odd Lot” and “Full 
Lot” buyers. We are 
pleased to consult with 
investors in regard to 
their holdings. 


Our clients are cordially 
invited to make use of our 
board rooms at both 
offices. 


100 Share Lots 





John Muir & (0. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members { Vew York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
61 Broadway 26 Court St. 
New York Breoklyn 




















Small or large 


Investments 


are equally benefited by 
judicious diversification. 
Let us show you how. 


Our information depart- 
ment is freely at your 
service—ask any ques- 
tions you wish. 


We specialize in Odd Lot 
orders for any listed secur- 
ities—small accounts receive 
the same careful considera- 
tion as our larger customers. 


Booklet explaining Odd Lot 
investments sent on request 


Ask for No. J 


CisHoLM g (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway Bowling Green 
New York 6500 


Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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—— “| Stock Market Outlook 


Why Stocks React Despite Perfect Business Con- 
ditions—‘“Healthy Reaction” Needed 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1920 1921 


1922 G27 





eS conditions are well-nigh 
perfect. How long have you ever 
known them to stay perfect? 

Many people who apparently do not 
understand Wall Street are wondering 
why stock prices have been declining 
just at the time when glowing reports 
are coming from almost every industry 
in America. The stock market is re- 
actionary because Wall Street. knows 
that perfect conditions in the world of 
business do not endure for long. But 
that is only half the story; the other 
reason is that Wall Street began to 
buy stocks in the fall of 1921 in an- 
ticipation of just such a situation as 
exists in industry to-day. So that there 
is no reason why the market should 
bubble over with enthusiasm because 
things are now working out in just 
the way that the average well-informed 
trader figured out more than a year 
and a half ago. 

Those who expect top prices in stocks 
to coincide with peak activity in indus- 
try are prone to forget that the stock 
market discounts coming events in ad- 
vance. 

Wall Street is a bit puzzled itself 
over some phases of the bull market. 
Old-fashioned markets almost invariably 
culminated in the fall or early win- 
ter, largely because old-fashioned mar- 
kets were built on the expectation of 
good crops which were counted upori 
to produce national prosperity. From 
early spring until the harvesting sea- 
son Wall Street read the crop reports 
religiously, and when it was assured 
that a bumper harvest would give a 
forward impetus to business every- 
thing was set for the fall boom in 
stocks to discount the coming pros- 
perity. But no one would dare say 
that crops have played an important 
part in the bull market that began in 
the fall of 1921. Probably, more than 
anything else, this latest bull move- 
ment was based on a condition of 
under-supply in buildings, in railroad 


equipment, and in stocks of merchan- 
dise. Those who bought in 1921 in 
anticipation of an advance in stocks 
were undoubtedly convinced that in- 
dustrial liquidation had been very thor- 
ough and that an accumulation of de- 
ferred requirements in the fields 
mentioned would form the basis of a 
heavy buying’ movement once confi 
dence returned. All of this has now 
gone through according to schedule; we 
have had a building boom, record buy- 
ing of railroad equipment, and persis- 
tent buying on the part of merchants 
and the public. Because there was abso- 
lute need of these things, the boom has 
continued unabated through the ordi- 
narily dull months of the year—but it 
won’t last forever. And there is no 
reason why the market’s culmination 
should await the harvesting of crops. 

While business conditions apparently 
are perfect, there are a few straws that 
show which way the wind is beginning 
to blow. For instance, Charles M. 
Schwab was recently quoted as saying, 
in commenting upon the activity of the 
steel trade, that “a good part of this 
steel is going into new construction 
work and into railroad equipment.” He 
pretty well defined the source of de- 
mand for basic materials; but in the 
same week there was published the 
news that “something was chilling” 
housing construction in New York—$4,- 
231,000 of new apartment projects were 
reported as being indefinitely deferred. 
And not long ago a steel trade review 
pointed out that considerable equipment 
buying had been postponed because of 
high prices. And another warning has 
come from the spot cotton market 
where the demand from spinners has 
notably slackened. 

The first indication of an approach- 
ing balance between supply and demand 
is usually to be found in prices. Re- 
cently cotton has slumped badly, oil 
prices have been cut in California and 
Pennsylvania, copper quotations have 
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receded slightly, and here and there in 
other directions there is a tendency to 
meet the buyer half-way. Nothing very 
sensational in these developments, but 
they are, nevertheless, just as definite 
indications of an approaching turn as 
could be found by the prophets of im- 
provement in the fall of 1921. 

It has recently been pointed out here 
that the high Federal Reserve ratio 
does not furnish a true conception of 
the extent of business expansion. This 
viewpoint has found support in bank- 
ing quarters. In its monthly bulletin 
of April 1 the Chicago Reserve Bank 
argues that under present conditions 
the ratio of reserves to liabilities at the 
central banks is not an accurate meas- 
ure of the amount of bank credit in 
use, pointing out that “in 1922 gold 
imports amounted to $238,000,000, while 
the loans and investments of all mem- 
ber banks throughout the country in- 
creased $2,100,000,000 and their deposits 
increased $2,800,000,000, or roughly, ten 
times the amount of the additional 
gold.” 


Federal Reserve Figures 


And a New York financial editor 
says: “It must be remembered that the 
Federal Reserve system is a_ reserve 
system and that changes in its condi- 
tion do not necessarily parallel those 
in the condition of member banks. As 
a matter of fact, the latest information 
available, that for April 4, shows that 
the total loans and discounts of the 
777 member banks reporting weekly to 
the Federal Reserve authorities stood at 
a new high record since September, 
1921. At $11,880,000,000, the loans and 
discounts of these banks were one bil- 
lion dollars higher than a year before, 
while investments had grown by an ap- 
proximately equal amount.” 

The point is—and it is one that needs 
Stressing—that those who have been 
looking to the high Federal Reserve ra- 
tio as an indication that there has so 
far been no important expansion of 
credit and no approach toward inflation 
are on the wrong track. The facts are 
that the volume of bank deposits, which, 
be it remembered, often represent 
credit, is now larger than ever before, 
while the volume of bank loans and in- 
vestments is not much, if any, below 
former high records. And the ordinary 
channels of production and distribution 
are being stretched to capacity. Every- 
thing is at the peak. 

Is it so surprising, then, that Wall 
Street should feel like taking profits on 
stocks bought wher. business was in the 
doldrums? Whether or not the major 
bull movement has culminated is a dif- 
ferent question. If business leaders 
keep level heads, the country may run 
along on high for some time yet. And 
if it gets an old-fashioned “healthy re- 
action” the bull market may take on 
new life later in the year. But at 
present stocks are over-bought. 





More than $100,000,000 has been taken 
from approximately 500,000 investors in 
the last five years by oil stock pro- 
moters operating in Texas, says a re- 
port to Postmaster General New from 
John H. Edwards, Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department. 

* * * 


; Steel ingot production in March 
jumped to 3,402,007 gross tons, the high- 
est monthly figure ever recorded. 
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The current issue of our 
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on the Securities, Grain 
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MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Depart- 
ment keeps in touch with each 
one of our out-of-town cus- 
tomers and helps him select in- 
vestments most suitable and 
desirable to one in his circum- 
stances. 

Many investors maintain a per- 
sonal correspondence with our 
statisticians and in that way 
keep in close contact with 
changing market conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is 
no reason why you cannot sat- 
isfactorily invest your funds 
with the helpful co-operation of 
our Mail Service Department. 


We shall be glad to send 
a copy of our Booklet 
“Investing by Mail” 

to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Grahom & Miller 
Members New York Stoek Exchange 


66 Broadway New York 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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An Income of 7.05% 
from these First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds 
—1937 


The Security is a direct First 
Mortgage upon the Real Es- 
tate and Plants of an estab- 
lished and prosperous Cor- 
poration. 


The value of this prop- 
erty amounts to $2,215 
for each $1,000 Bond. 


For the past 6 years, 
averaged before Federal 
taxes, the Corporation 
has earned each year 
the interest require- 
ments of these Bonds 
about 5 times over. 


Let us send you the full 
description of this at- 
tractive Investment. 


Ask for Circular 50. 








George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building 


New York 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Seattle 


Hartford 
San Francisco 
Portland, O. 


Boston 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 




















10,800,000 
Cash Customers 


paid more than one billion 
dollars in 1922 for electric 
light and power. 
The tremendous growth of 
this industry has continued 
with remarkable persistence 
through periods of general 
depression and its future is 
definitely assured for many 
years to come. 
The securities of well-estab- 
lished and advantageously 
located electric light and 
power companies offer maxi- 
mum safety, attractive yield, 
and steady income. 

We offer a choice selection 

of these desirable issues, 


on our convenient partial 
payment plan if desired. 


Send for copy of our 
“BOND TOPICS” de- 


scribing current offerings 
ASK FOR C-200. 


AbBickmored 


Wi BROADWAY, NY. 
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The Fertilizers 


ERTILIZER stocks have been the 

most disappointing of the four back- 
ward groups of stocks; that is, of the 
groups of stocks representing the four 
industries that have been slowest to re- 
cover from the depression of 1920-21— 
sugar, leather, rubber, and fertilizer. 
Recently, bear speculators have been 
hammering away at the fertilizers—and, 
it must be admitted, with considerable 
success—on the theory tHat those stocks 
which will not go up must come down. 
Their operations have been aided by 
the pretty general knowledge that an- 
nual earnings statements of the fer- 
tilizer companies will be far from good. 
The failure of farm products, except cot- 
ton in the South, to keep pace with the 
advances in other commodities and an 
ill-conceived price war within the indus- 
try in the early months of last year 


have retarded improvement. But, while. 


earnings have been poor and there is as 
yet no tangible sign of betterment, au- 
thorities agree that the finances of the 
fertilizer concerns are all that could be 
expected, and according to all indications 
they have passed the period of heaviest 
stress. Price-cutting tactics were aban- 
doned several months ago and now grain 
prices are showing signs of life, based 
on prospects of a reduced yield this 
year. Already July wheat is up 16 
cents and September is up 13 cents from 
the low points of the year. Manifestly, 
those who have bought the fertilizers for 
a long-pull speculation should not be 
frightened out now, at a time when 
prices compare unfavorably with the 
highs of this year and last. The fol- 
lowing table brings out the price com- 
parison: 

High Low High Low About 
Amer. Agri. Chem. 43 27 47 24 27 
Inter. Agri. pfd... 43 28 40 30 32 
Va.-Car. Chem. pfd. 82 58 69 43 46 


St. Paul Preferred 


St. Paul preferred hasn’t paid a divi- 
dend since 1917, but from that year back 
to 1897 there is an unbroken record of 
dividend payments of 7 per cent. an- 
nually. There has been such a remark- 
able improvement in St. Paul’s earnings 
since the turn of the year that many 
speculators are emboldened to look back 
with something more than reminiscence 
upon those days of 7 per cent. payments. 
It may be some time before St. Paul 
preferred is again paying dividends, and 
then, again, it may not be so many 
months. For the first two months of 
1923, net after taxes, etc., was $3,181,224, 
as compared with a deficit of $677,171 
for the first two months of 1922, and 
as compared with a ten-year average 
net of $805,433 for the first two months 
of the year. Ten-year average earnings 
of St. Paul by months show nothing 
earned in February, after taxes, as com- 
pared with net of $1,048,420 after taxes 
in February, 1923. Moreover, the month- 
ly record shows that the peak usually 
comes in September and October, when 
14.84 and 15.64 per cent., respectively, of 
the total year’s income is ordinarily 


earned. These facts tell why some far. 
sighted speculators are now accumu. 
lating St. Paul preferred—with a side 
line of the common. 


All That Goes Up— 


It was recently reported in Wall Street 
that a sale of Piggly Wiggly common 
had been made “over-the-counter” at 
$42 a share, which compares with the 
spectacular high record of $124 
recorded when a handful of little shorts 
were struggling to get under cover ina 
one-sided market. The corner-stone of 
Wall Street in its relation to everyday 
life is the service it renders by maintain- 
ing a free market in all securities at all 
times. The Stock Exchange deserves 
commendation for acting promptly in the 
latest “hold-up.” 


General Motors’ Earnings 


Net earnings of General Motors Corpo- 
ration for the first quarter of the current 
year are estimated at $18,500,000, which 
means that dividend requirements on the 
debenture and preferred stocks were 
earned more than eleven times over. To- 
tal car sales for the first three months 
of 1923 were 173,622, against 71,039 in 
the first three months’ of last 
year. These figures explain why all 
the General Motors stocks have recently 
risen to new high levels for the year. 
The debenture and preferred issues, sell- 
ing on a yield basis of 6.7 per cent., are 
still attractive investments, and the com- 
mon stock apparently has only begun to 
discount the improved earnings situation. 
The high on the common in 1922 was 
15%, a level which was _ repeatedly 
touched before the stock “went 
through.” Now that the stock has gone 
through this long established “top” trad- 
ers will probably be tempted to follow 
the rise should the move get well above 
16 on active trading. In 1921 the high 
was 16%, while in 1920 the stock got up 
to 42. 


Independent Steels 

The independent steels continue, ac- 
cording to all reports, to dod much better 
with regard to earnings than the gigan- 
tic Steel Corporation. . Latest estimates 
credit Gulf States Steel with earning at 
the rate of $20 a share annually during 
the first quarter of this year, while Re- 
public Iron & Steel is said to be not far 
behind. Since attention was called to 
their better earnings outlook in “Wall 
Street Pointers,” both these stocks have 
scored advances of twenty points or so 
—while Steel common is practically un- 
changed. While accepting tentatively 
estimates of better earnings for the 
Steel Corporation, Wall Street prefers 
to await the quarterly earnings state- 
ment before making extensive market 
commitments in Steel common. If earn- 
ings are very good, then the recent 11 
per cent. wage advance will probably be 
looked upon as a healthful stabilizer of 
steel labor; but if results are only fairly 
good, Wall Street, probably, will look 
with disfavor upon the wage increase 
as tending to cut too deeply in profits. 
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Beet Sugar 


In 1916 and 1917, 1919 and 1920 Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar common sold above par. 
The first two years were years of big 
bull markets; the last two were years of 
very high sugar prices. Sugar prices are 
not likely to get back to the high levels 
of two or three years ago, but reduced 
estimates of the Cuban crop of cane 
sugar have advanced Cuban raws to new 
high levels for the year and all indica- 
tions point to a profitable year for pro- 
ducers. When the price of refined cane 
sugar is advanced, refined beet sugar 
moves upward in sympathy, and as costs 
in the beet sugar industry are pretty 
well stabilized there is bound to be left 
a wider margin of profit. Apparently 
the outlook is favorable for improving 
earnings for Beet Sugar, and, there- 
fore, the stock may be looked upon as 
a good long-pull speculation. 


Attractive Little Rails 


There are four little rails that have 
been acting very well throughout the 
current recession in the general market, 
and in the case of each there’s a reason 
in very good earnings results and an im- 
proved outlook. These stocks are Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, Pere Marquette, 
Southern Railway, and Baltimore & 
Ohio. They make an excellent group 
purchase, along with leading standard 
rails, for the speculator who has the 
patience to await the advent of the “big 
bull market” in the rails. 





Tobacco Industry Records 
Phenomenal Growth 


Tobacco sales have more than dou- 
bled since 1885, and now exceed a million 
pounds every day of the year. Increased 
use of tobacco has been far more pro- 
nounced in cigarettes than in ‘cigars, 
consumption of the former in 1922 ag- 
gregating more than fifty times the 
total in 1885, while cigar sales were only 
a little more than doubled. 

The following figures reveal the 
phenomenal growth in cigarette sales, 
and furnish comparisons with cigars: 


Year Cigars Cigarettes 

1885  3,358,972,633 1,058,749,238 
1900 5,316,273,561 2,635,451,392 
1910 7,140,229,837 7,863,215,808 
1915 7,058,122,323 16,740,476,912 
1920 8,304,618,762 — 50,408,827,557 
1922 6,854,736,569 50,412,504,873 


Competition for a share in this enor- 
mous sales volume has become very 
keen, and big events are occurring in 
the industry. The Patterson Bros. To- 
bacco Corporation, headed by a veter- 
an, Melvin C. Patterson, and F. A. 
dePilis, is raising additional capital to 
increase its operations very greatly, both 
in the domestic and export end. 

In the retail trade great interest has 
been aroused by the remarkable suc- 
cess achieved by Schulte. There are 


now 250 Schulte stores, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Bolger says that some fifty more 
stores will be added to the Schulte chain 
before the end of this year. February 
8toss business increased 23 per cent. 
Over the previous year. 
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Successful 
Speculation 


STRANGE as it may seem your success in the market 
depends more upon when than upon what you buy. 

The great basic law of Action - Reaction govern both 
speculative and investment markets mostly as it governs 
our mechanical and scientific worlds. 


Changes within a concern may 
cause its securities to fluctuate as 
much as 10 points or more. These 
ripples cannot be forecast in any way! 

Artificial market manipulations 
are responsible for minor move- 
ments lasting for a few days or a few 
weeks. These “waues” are unnatural, 
artificial, and are effective only as 
long as the pressure is kept up. 
They cannot be forecast in any way. 


Changes in the Fundamental con- 
ditions underlying the business 
world, meanwhile, cause the entire 
market to travel its regular trend 
showing an average rise and fall— 
a fluctuation of perhaps 50 points. 
These—the “tides” — travel with al- 
most clock-like regularity. They 
can be forecast with remarkable 
accuracy. 


The Long Swing Method 


The common sense method is evi- 
dent. Instead of gambling on the 
ripples — instead of betting against 
the “insiders” — instead of trying to 
run cross current or counter to 


fundamental conditions, take advan- 
tage of fundamental conditions that 
you can really analyze. 


1. Buy near the bottom when fun- 
damental conditions have forced se- 
curities far below their true worth. 

2. Hold through the rising market 
in spite of minor movements, rumor 
and gossip. 

3. Sell out near the top of the 
broad rise at 30 to 100 points profit. 

4. Hold funds liquid during the 
down swing. 


RESULT—You enjoy perhaps half 
again to twice the usual return with- 
out the risk, worry or loss involved 
in ordinary speculation. 


The Opportunity Now 


Fundamental conditions indicate 
that the top of the present rise has 
not been reached. There is still cer- 
tain opportunities for profit for the 
long-swing speculator. 

If you are a buyer of stocks and 
miss these opportunities you may 
have to wait three to five years for 
others as favorable. 


‘Send for Booklet—Today 


A request on your letterhead will bring Bulletin and booklet 


e 
M . ° 
morning’s mail. 

Merely cAsk for Booklet No. DA-35 





Babsons: 


REPORTS 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 








a thé Babson methods of investment. Tear out the 
MO and hand it to your secretary when you dictate the 


crs MEMO eeesseseee=: 


For Your Secretary 
Write: Babson’s Statistical Organi- 
zation, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send me without 
charge, BulletinD35 and booklet 


explaining the ; ayr| 


Babson meth- 





ods of invest- 
ment — gratis. 
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Hundreds of newspapers, trade journals and 
house organs quote “Forbes’’ regularly 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Established 1869 














Befo re 


and 


After 


The shrewd investor not 
only takes care in the 
purchase of securities but 
after he has purchased, 
he keeps himself familiar 
with conditions affecting 
those securities. 


Our clients receive latest 
earnings and all other 
essential information con- 
cerning the companies 
whose securities they own. 


Lansburgh 
Brothers 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
30 Broad St., New York 














Investment 
Information 


We invite inquiries 
on all investment 
securities and will 
be pleased to fur- 
nish up to date in- 
formation and an 
impartial opinion 
on any issue. 


Of course, without 
obligation. 


W™ Gamesic Ewen 


Ineestment Securities 
2 WALL 8T.. NEW YORE 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Additional Public Utilities Preferred Stocks by 
Partial Payment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE number of sound public utility 
preferred stocks which may be pur- 
chased directly from the companies issu- 
ing them is large. The second group is 
presented in this column, continued from 
the preceding issue of “Forbes.” It is 
important that the investor of moderate 
means have the opportunity to place his 
funds safely at regular intervals, and 
there is no more attractive or wiser 
medium than that of a high-grade public 
utility stock bought from the company 
itself. 
It is not necessary to repeat the bene- 


this being the most stable branch of 
public service. The broad distribution 
of the company’s activities lends a fac- 
tor of safety that is unusual. Loca} 
depressions or reverses make little im- 
pression on the total. The growth of 
the company has been rapid, gross earn- 
ings increasing almost 400 per cent. from 
1912 to 1922. The preferred stock has 
worked into a sound investment posi- 
tion, the dividend requirement now being 
earned almost three times over. Stock- 
holders of the parent company and sub- 
sidiaries now number about 40,000. 








Attractive Partial-Payment Offerings of 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks 


Dividend 


Oklahoma Gas & Elec 
Standard Gas & Elec 
Northern States Power 
Portland Gas & Coke 
Southern Indiana G. & E 
Illinois Power Co 
Knoxville Pr. & L 
Alabama Power 

Nebraska Pr. 


Initial Monthly 
Payment Payment Yield 
$9.40 $9.40 7.45% 
5.10 5.10 7. 
9.20 9.20 7.60 
10.00 10.00 7.00 
10.00 10.00 7.37 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.00 
5.00 5.00 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 10.00 


Cost per 
Share 


™“ 


Pd al ied Tied 
Sse 
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fits derived by both the company and 
the investor from this plan, but it is 
well to emphasize one point. There are 
few first-grade investment houses 
through which the individual of moder- 
ate income can invest his surplus savings 
periodically, with the consequence that 
this entire field has been left open al- 
most entirely to promoters and brokers 
of questionable integrity. 

In buying directly from the company 
itself, the chance of failure on the part 
of an intermediary is entirely eliminated. 
The majority of the public utility com- 
panies listed here issue monthly income 
statements and it is possible to keep ac- 
curate watch over the trend of earning 
power. 

The accompanying table indicates the 
dividend rate, the amount of the pay- 
ments required when the stock is pur- 
chased and the amount of the monthly 
payments. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany is the largest organization of its 
kind in the state and serves a population 
of about 234,000. Growth in population 
in the State of Oklahoma has been rapid 
within recent years and the company’s 
electric customers have more than dou- 
bled since 1916. Net earnings also 
showed an increase of practically 100 per 
cent. since that time. The preferred stock 
is wéll seasoned and has paid dividends 
regularly since 1904. Purchasable 
through H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
111 Broadway, New York. 

The Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, including its subsidiaries, serve 665 
communities in 16 states, the population 
aggregating about 2,375,000. Almost 85 
per cent. of gross income is derived from 
the electric light and power business, 


Purchasable through H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, 111 Broadway, New York, fis- 
cal agents. 

The Northern States Power Company 
operates in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
serving such important cities as Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Grand Forks and 
Sioux Falls. At present ten hydro- 
electric plants having a combined rating 
of 38,820 horsepower and fifteen steam 
plants having a combined rating of 162,- 
586 horsepower, are in operation. In 
addition there are five steam heating 
plants and five gas plants and 29% miles 
of street railways. Net earnings in 1922, 
applicable to the preferred stock, were 
about twice the dividend requirements. 
Purchasable through H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

The Portland Gas & Coke Company 
has paid dividends regularly on the pre- 
ferred stock ever since it was issued over 
twelve years ago. The company was es- 
tablished over sixteen years ago to serve 
the city of Portland, Oregon. Increase 
in earning power has been consistent, 
total sales of gas last year amounting to 
$3,373,271. After all operating expenses, 
taxes and interest, there was a balance 
of $763,035 applicable to the preferred 
stock, or over three times the dividend 
requirement. The address of the com- 
pany is Gasco Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 

The Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company does the electric light and 
power, gas, street railway and steam- 
heating business in Evansville, Indiana. 
The company also serves nearby com- 
munities with electric light and power 
and operates an electric interurban rail- 
road. Over 50 per cent. of the net 
earnings is derived from the electric 
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power business. The community served 
is a stable industrial and agricultural 
one. Business of the company has prac- 
tically doubled within the last ten years. 
The preferred dividend requirement was 
earned about 2% times over in 1922. 
The address is Evansville, Indiana. 

The Illinois Power Company supplies 
the electric light and power, gas, steam 
and hot-water heat, and street railway 
services to the city of Springfield, IIli- 
nois. Nearby cities also cre served. A 
number of large industrial concerns are 
found among the commercial customers. 
Electrical output has practically dou- 
bled since 1915. The address of the 
company is Springfield, Illinois. 


Knoxville Power & Light 


The Knoxville Power & Light Com- 
pany owns and carries on practically 
all the electric light and power business 
in Knoxville and Fountain City, Tenn., 
and surrounding territory. The com- 
pany also operates all the street railway 
lines in Knoxville. The power plant has 
an installed capacity of 32,000 horsepow- 
er to which will soon be added 15,000 
horsepower. The number of electrical 
customers has increased from 5,993 in 
1915 to over 13,250 at present, or nearly 
138 per cent. Street railway traffic has 
increased about 48 per cent. The ad- 
dress of the company is Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Alal.ama Power Company, which 
began operations early in 1913, has de- 
veloped a business which covers two- 
thirds of the state. At present the elec- 
tricity is produced by water power, there 
being a 110,000 horsepower plant on the 
Coosa River. In addition there ere sev- 
eral steam reserve plants. When work 
under construction is completed, there 
will be available a total of 371,000 horse- 
power for industrial use in the Birming- 
ham section. Earning power is stable and 
showing a healthy increase. The address 
of the company is Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Nebraska Power Company 


The Nebraska Power Company fur- 
nishes conimercial and municipal elec- 
tric light and power service in Omaha 
and adjacent territory, and through a 
subsidiary, to Council Bluffs. The popu- 
lation served is about 240,000. The com- 
pany has shown a very satisfactory 
increase in the number of customers, 
gaining about 27 per cent. during the last 
three years. There was a very substan- 
tial increase in earnings applicable to the 
preferred stock in 1922, these gaining 42 
per cent. over the preceding year. The 
dividend requirement was earned about 
3% times. The address of the company 
is Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Pacific Power & Light Company 
was formed in 1910 as a consolidation of' 
a number of electric light and power, 
gas and street railway companies, which 
serve over 60 communities in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. The principal 
business is electric power, and 16 plants, 
9 of which are hyrdo-electric, are main- 
tained. Earning power has expanded 
rapidly during the last several years, net 
earnings applicable to the preferred 
Stock having increased 144 per cent. 
from 1917 to 1922, Last year the pre- 
ferred stock dividend was earned about 
three times over. The address of the 


Company is Gasco Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 
































































There is no Substitute 
for Safety 


SAFETY is the one supreme and indispensable 
quality in an investment. In selecting securities 
you would do well to make.sure of the safety of 
your funds before you even consider any other of 
its qualities. 


Straus Bonds are safe—safe because of 
the care and vigilance with which they 
are selected and purchased and the rigid 
system of safeguards, known as the Straus 
Plan,which surrounds them. The best in- 
dication of their safety is our record— 41 
years without loss to any investor—and 
their unvarying prompt payment of both 
principal and interest. 


Write for our booklet, “Forty-One Years Without 
Loss To Any Investor”, which tells about the 
Straus Plan in detail, and for carefully selected 
offerings of sound Straus first mortgage bonds. 
Call at one of our offices or write today and ask for 


BOOKLET D-1311 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yor« CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 











© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 

















We're right on the ground 


REAL ESTATE 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


For Conservative Investors 
Send for current list of offer- 
ings and copy of pamphlet 
“F” giving full information. 
Since the beginning of time 
real estate has been consid- 
ered the safest and best secur- 
ity for money. F 

40 Years’ Experience 
— 


E.J. LANDER @& 
ESTABLISHED I583- CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


* GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. © 
















TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
Trial Subscription for One Month 
Costs $15.00 


J 


Sample letter on request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 




















































WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK is 2 Se $4.00 4-28-23 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - 2©= = © = $10.00 
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The Bond Market Outlook §™ 
| Prices Rally—Future Depends on Money Rates 
e e* C 
and Commodity Prices 
Money Makes Money y 
Lace : ool LA 447] 4] 2 J ee] r927 7 2922] 1923 sligt 
at’s “old stuff”—but you don’t ; - the 
appreciate what it means until | Bolt WY FT: 7a Ka/2 of AA ee the 
you own some reliable, income- | flew™a as GIMORDS ra 
paying bonds. 8 , G WroustiValr pois 
aoe 
Then you will see how each wth i 7 Kable Youlieley on J 
one helps you to buy the next : ” y 
one—and the next. Co. pi tion 
, ft ther 
Before you know it, you have . " iF | 
an estate that you will be proud mle . | ‘ seas 
of—a source of income that 7% hI | has 
means ease and comfort in your ' | ; usu 
declining years. I req 
We have made a choice selec- 70 j', ! Met ] - 
tion of high-grade $500 bonds | “a 
for the investor of moderate pl! 
means. 65 wil 
They are salable for cash at ‘TH list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below has 
any time, being listed on the _4 are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment is 1 
New York Stock Exchange or issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons of 7 
of equal quality. prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The in- ket 
5 ‘ ; vestor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends mo! 
Partial Payments if Desired to do business with before making definite selections. he 
Send today for this Government pa aegl : we 
attractive list and o igh pnt = ey - 
full information. LCD Liberty 3%4s* June 15, 86.00 101.20 3.44 act 
re Fein _ ris a — i? : 81.10 97.23 4.33 pri 
e iberty 3rd 4%4s*....Sept. 15, , 85.00 98.10 4.60 
Herkins & Company || cb Liberty aen 4:48.21 Oct. 15 24 9470 9728 444 
LCD Treasury 4%s* , 99.10 4.30 
Bonds for Investment 
re 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Yield a 
Maturity % on 
CD City of Bergen 8s 1945 7. 
D U.K. of G. B. I’n 5%s 1937 5. pe 
M New York City 414s* 1957 4, tal 
D Louisville Joint Stock L’nd Bank 5s* 1952 4 ro 
M Norfolk, Va., 4s....... RED REE re 1951 4, ba 
M Dominion of Canada 5s 1931 5: re 
Railroad Bonds tir 
: in 
TIMELY LIST of anne 
High Grade Bonds Maturity % th 
: D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s* 1995 ; ex 
bearing 6% coupons M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s* ; 1982 ; ne 
icago orthwestern Gen. 3%4s* 198 s 
and purchasable be- M N.Y. Central L. S, ist 394s : 1998 th 
ennsylvania Gen. 5s* 1968 
low par has bapen D Southern Pacific 4s* 1955 : 
prepared and will be 1947 rd 
sent on request. thea Gente m 
Maturity 4 
D  eenaanat 4 & Met <—™e 44s oe ” 
2 0. D Chesapeake io 5s 1 
Send for List D-F.C. M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s 1929 ; h 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s 1935 ; PI 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s 1928 99 
CD Virginian Railway Ist 5s 1962 , s 
Public Utility Bonds 2 ; 
Maturity %e d! 
M American Tel. Col. 4s 1929 A P 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 54s 1961 ' t 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s 1947 - I 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s ' 1943 . t 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s 1941 . 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s 1944 : 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. Industrial Bonds 
Investment Securities a: “al 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. 1st 5s 1 
62 Cedar Street, New York CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s 1926 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago D Chile Copper Col. Tr. 6s 1932 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, CD General Electric Deb. 5s 1952 
Buffalo, Detroit, Scranton, Pittsburgh CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s 1947 5 
D Westinghouse Elec. & M. 7s 1931 107 5.90 
L = $50, C = $100, D = $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investment in New York State. 
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Rising Commodity Prices 
Cause Hesitancy in 
Bond Market 


OND prices have shown a tendency to 
recover recently. Average prices are 
slightly over one point above the low for 
the year, registered March 27. However, 


the level is still about two points below 
the high of February 14 and over five 
points below the high of 1922, registered 
August 22. 

SS nee rally is a direct reflec- 
tion of easier money rates. Normally 
there is a decline in interest rates at this 
season of the year, but the decline which 
has taken place is not. of the proportions 
usually experienced, because commercial 
requirements are extraordinarily heavy 
and there is little present hope of sus- 
tained ease. On the other hand, there will 
be much Government financing next 
month, and commercial requirements also 
will probably be heavier. The rally which 
has taken place in bond prices, therefore, 
is not very likely to hold. 

The long range view of the bond mar- 
ket is not clear. The future depends upon 
money rates and commodity prices, and if 
the business boom continues to gain mo- 
mentum the trend will be lower. If a re- 
action in business should come and com- 
mercial requirements for credit diminish, 
accompanied by a reaction in commodity 
prices, bonds will work higher. 


Borrowings Equal 1920 Peak 


There is no indication whatever at 
present of a smaller demand for credit on 
the part of business and the trend of com- 
modity prices is still upward. All of this 
may change suddenly, if over extension 
takes place in the industrial field. Bor- 
rowings at the Federal Reserve member 
banks are believed to equal the peak 
reached in 1920, the credit extension at that 
time precipitating the period of deflation 
in 1921. 

Bondholders at this time are subject to 
the good or bad judgment which may be 
exercised by business leaders during the 
next few months. 

Long-term bonds fluctuate more widely 
than do short-term issues, as adjustment 
of yields to current conditions requires a 
greater market movement in distant ma- 
turities. Unless one is more interested in 
market action than income, there is no oc- 
casion to switch long-term investments for 
the time being. A little later it will be 
more clearly defined just what the future 
holds for the bond market, and the proper 
procedure can be decided upon. 

Present day buyers, however, are in a 
slightly different position and should make 
temporary investments in short-term paper. 
If the reaction in bond prices goes fur- 
ther, they will be protected against loss of 
Principal, but if it is shown later that in- 
terest rates will not hold their present 
level, a switch can then be made into long- 
term bonds for permanent investment. 

A list of short-term bonds suitable for 
purchase at this time follows: 


Price. 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. 6s, 

TOP abi eidite ciel 100% ~—S_ 5.05 
Anaconda 6s, 1929....... 101% 5.70 
B.& O. R. R. 6s, 1924. ..100%4 5.25 
Bell Tel. of C. 7s, 1925. -102% %.65 
Hocking Valley 6s, 1924. 10034 5.40 
Sears-Roebuck 7s, 1923. -100% 4.90 
Vacuum Oil 7s, 1930... -106% 6.25 


Yield. 





shows: 


a record growth in manufactur- 

ing, sufficient in the textile in- 

dustry alone, to absorb 60% of 

all cotton used in American 
plants; 


a constantly expanding volume 

of commerce due to a realization 

of the many advantages such 

ports as New Orleans, Savannah 
and Galveston offer; 


a wealth of natural resources in- 
cluding 55% oil reserves of the 
U. S.; Iron ore deposits seem- 
ingly inexhaustible; Coal esti- 
mated in 1920 at 544,017,900,000 
tons; Lumber, to the extent of 


606 Union Street 


New York Detroit 
Birmingham 


St. Louis 


A Survey of the South 


The Booklet pictured here interestingly discusses the above and other 
reasons why we are “Bullish on Southern Securities.” 
upon application to anyone who is interested in investments in the 
South, together with circular on our current underwriting of First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds which are offered 


at par to yield 7% 


Denominations and meturities to suit 


Caldwell & Company 


Investment Bankers 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 





nearly 40% of the forest acreage 
of the country; 


abundant agricultural productiv- 
ity, diversity of products and ex- 
cellent climatic conditions give 
the South ideal working condi- 
tions and pre-eminence in some 
of our most staple foods. 


It will be sent 


Nashville, Tenn. 


New Orleans Knoxville 
Chattanooga 




















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Account- 
ing, Advertising, Reporting, 
Salemanship, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, and Business Admin- 
istration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can 
do so by taking two more years. 
The practical subjects which in- 
crease the students’ earning ca- 
pacity are included in the first 
two years and the diploma is 
granted without degree. Rosters 
can be arranged so that lectures 
can be taken from 8 a. m. to 12 
M. Positions are obtained for 
students who must support them- 
selves. Special courses are given 
in Realty, Reporting, Credits and 
Collections, Salesmanship, Ad- 
vertising, Banking, Insurance, 
Practical Journalism, Traffic 
Rates and Management, Public 


agement. The fall term begins 
September 4. On account of the 
large registration (more than 
10,000 students in the university) 
applications must be - received 


Speaking, and Personnel Man- i 








promptly. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres.. Broad 
a Berks Streets, Philadelphia, 
a. 
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x Market | 
Opportunities 


The stock which we featured 
in our service last December 
and January and urged our 
subscribers to accumulate 
was Submarine Boat. 


It has already doubled in value. 


There is a stock our su 

scribers are now buying 
which we have reason to be- 
lieve will also double in 
value within a reasonably 
short time. H 


It costs only $10 to have a 
trial month of our Daily ! 
Market Service and this will 
include full particulars re- 
garding the stock above re- 
ferred to. 


There are numbers of stocks that 
are just about to emerge from 
their accumulating periods. 


It should pay you to subscribe 
immediately to our service. 


Write Dept. F-28 for 
Free Sample Copies. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


YN COW TWRIOUS EXISTENCE 34 YEARS 


44 Broan S§r., NEwYorK 


Alfreé T. Moore—Owner 
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749% Yield 
Ist Mtge. Bond 


Due serially 1924 
to 1932 inclusive 


Net tangible assets $4,200 
per $1,000 bond. 


Earnings for 104% years 

- over 334 times interest 
charges ; earnings for 1922 
were 534 times. 


Company has shown prof- 
its every year since com- 
mencement of business in 
1893. 


In 1921—a disastrous year 
in the industry—earnings 
were 4.4 times interest 
charges. 


Bonds may be purchased 
on our Cumulative Invest- 
ment Plan. 


Write for Circular “F” 








THROCKMORTON & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 
115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 








DO YOU WANT 
THE BEST? 


Our latest bulletin shows 
an interesting chart com- 
paring earnings and profits 
for the past four years on 
ten of the largest industrial 
groups. 


It sets forth in striking 
manner what class of se- 
curities is safest and most 
profitable for investors to 
purchase. 





SYSTEMATIC 
SAVINGS PLAN 








By this method you can 
multiply your holdings four 
times, paying 20 to 25% down 
and the balance in installments 
arranged to suit your con- 
venience. 











A copy of the bulletin and 
a folder on our Systematic 
Savings Plan fre: on re- 
quest. 


Ask for F--112 


McClelland, Claggett Co. 


60 Broadway 35 Congress St. 
New York Boston 


NOTE—Formerly advertisements were rup 
under the name of R. J. McClelland & Co. 
The new organization represents business 
growth made pessible through the inereasing 
number of satisfied clients. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


What the Investor in Farm Mortgages Should 
Know—Variety of Offerings 


By R. D. Maxwell 


 * grooming rural credit legislation leads 
one to wonder if the use of credit 
is not being overdone. The general 
opinion has prevailed among farmers 
that if credit were in plentiful supply 
production would be increased and farm 
property greatly improved. As a result 
of this popular belief, new financial ma- 
chinery has been created to provide a 
reservoir of credit. 


While agricultural recovery has been 
lagging behind that of industrials, it 
should not be assumed that additional 
credit will cause an advance in prices 
of farm products or even maintain them. 
Commodity prices are governed by sup- 
ply and demand and what the pros- 
pective buyer is willing and able to pay. 
If harmful inflation is to be avoided, 
credit should be used rather sparingly. 


Factors Influencing Farm Values 


Borrowing large sums on mortgages 
might lead to a condition which would 
eventually do the farmer more harm 
than good. Farm mortgage indebted- 
ness in the United States increased 
about 130 per cent. in the ten years 
trom 1910 to 1920, due in large part to 
a competitive struggle for lands, pro- 
moted by the facilities for borrowing; 
and it had the effect of greatly increas- 
ing selling prices of land. 

Prices of farm products have a very 
definite influence on the amount of 
money desirable to loan on farm mort- 
gages. Farm values fluctuate with the 
fluctuations in prices of farm products, 
and these movements affect the safety 
of farm mortgage securities. There are, 
of course, other factors to be taken into 
consideration and among these is the 
prevailing method of farming, which 
should receive more attention by pros- 
pective investors. If obsolete methods 
are being used or one section is given 
over entirely to the cultivation of one 
product, mortgages issued against such 
property cannot be classed as absolutely 
sound. A depression in a particular 
community or a poor crop would ma- 
terially affect the security, or at least 
the value, behind such mortgages. An 
investor should study the relation of 
income to the price of the land, inas- 
much as this determines whether the 
farm value is on a speculative or an 
investment basis. 


If loanable funds continue to flow 
freely, a time may come when over- 
extension will result and bring about 
a condition such as existed when the 
land “bubble” of 1893 burst. Previous 
to that time farm values had increased 
to such an extent by the granting of 
loans out of proportion to the real 
security, by failure to build up ade- 
quate reserve, by the making of loans 
on a boom estimate of land values, by 
the extension of loans on lands of un- 
certain returns, and by the substitution 
of inferior for standard _ collateral 
securities, that when credit began to 
tighten up, it was found that the security 
behind the mortgage loans was grossly 


overstated. As a result of the collaps 
the mortgage companies of the earl 
days failed by the wholesale. 

Under adequate supervision, such a; 
many of the farm mortgage banker 
now have, much of this loss would hay 
been prevented. While some of th 
present companies show a tendency ty 
make loans at a relatively high rate 
the amount that should be loaned o 
any particular farm property should no 
be in excess of 50 per cent. on a firs 
mortgage. The cost of mortgage bond; 
in general; that is, interest and com. 
mission, are highest in the Southern and 
Rocky Mountain States and lowest in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. So far as the funds in any stat 
invested in farm mortgages represent 
local capital, there is the advantage of 
first-hand contact with the borrowers, 
enabling the investor to see that the 
security is ‘properly cared for during 
the time of the loan. In some sections, 
such as the New England and Middl 
Atlantic States, where it is customary 
to place loans in other states, the banks 
or investors do not have this advantage, 
but must operate through other agen- 
cies in making their loans. 


Insurance Companies Large Investors 


One of the largest and most con- 
servative investors in farm mortgage 
bonds is the life insurance company. 
Many of these either have their own 
farm mortgage department, through 
which they receive and pass on appii- 
cations for loans, or they purchase farm 
mortgages outright in the open market. 
Most of the large insurance companies 
usually limit their loans to such terri- 
tory as they can approve for this pur- 
pose and hire salaried appraisers whost 
inspection of any given individual loan 
is required before the loan is finally ac- 


‘cepted. 


A few of the larger mortgage bank- 
ing houses dealing exclusively in such 
farm securities follow this same plan 
and loan only on such property as will 
show a consistent earning power over 
a period of years. The largest mort- 
gage companies guard against inflated 
values very carefully, in order to bul- 
wark their reputation for safety. There- 
fore, they have confined their attention 
to a conservative loan business and have 
built up a clientele of investors with 
connections of long standing. This could 
only be done by a long period of. suc- 
cessful operation in the mortgage field. 

With farmers making an insistent de- 
mand for mortgage money at the pres 
ent time, investment opportunities are 
not difficult to find, and a prospective 
investor need have no fear of values if 
he selects his investment house with 
care. 


New York City will have a population 
of 5,927,625 by July 1, the Census Bureat 
estimates. _The Federal census of 192 
showed the city to have a population 
of 5,620,048. 
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===> ————— 
About Important People | 


J. B. Warren was elected president of 
the Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation. 

Herbert J. Grant was made a director 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, succeeding 
the late William G. Rockefeller. 

Charles Earl, general counsel for the 
American Smelting Company, has been 
elected a director in place of Daniel 
Guggenheim. 

w. A. Worthington, of Montclair, N. 
J., was elected a director of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 

W. H. Marshall, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Corporation, has been elect- 
ed president of that company. 

S. L. Willson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Writing 
Paper Company, has been named acting 
president in place of George A. Galliver, 
resigned. 

Hocking Valley Railroad stockholders 
elected O. P. Van Sweringen and M. 
J. Van Sweringen to the board of di- 
rectors. 

The following have been added to the 
board of directors of the American 
Electric Power Company: Edward S. 
Robinette, of Stroud & Co., Philadel- 
phia; B. K. Seeley, of Tucker, Anthony 
& Co., New York and Boston, and R. M. 
Seustel, New York. 

Henry J. Wyatt has been elected a 
director of the Standard Commercial 
Tobacco Company in place of Edward 
D. Osborn, resigned. 

Frank C. Munson, president of the 
Munson Steamship Line, was elected a 
trustee to fill one of the vacancies in 
the board of trustees of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, New York. 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America announced that Felix Fuld, 
vice-president and treasurer of L. Bam- 
berger & Co., of Newark, N. J., had been 
elected a director to succeed former 
President Forrest F. Dryden, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Gordon H. Balch was elected a di- 
rector of the American International 
Corporation. 

Edmund D. Sewall, vice-president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, died of pneumonia. He was born 
in Wilmington, Del., in 1855, and since 
September, 1882, has been in the service 
of the company. 

W. W. K. Sparrow and J. W. Taylor, 
assistants to the president of the St. 
Paul, were elected vice-presidents and 
F. H. Johnson was made assistant to the 
president. 

H. L. Wardwell has been elected di- 
rector of the Computing Tabulating 
Recording Company in place of the late 
G. I. Wilber. 

Percy A. Rockefeller and W. E. Corey, 
formerly of the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Company, which was taken over 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company, were 
elected directors of the Bethlehem. 

F. W. Leamy has been appointed as- 
sistant to President L. F. Loree of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company. 

George H. Clark and C. E. Kenneth 
Mees were elected directors of the East- 
man Kodak Company. 




















“Getting Ahead” with 
Miller 7% Bonds 


OW to make investments count as a means of 
accumulating money is a problem which 
people everywhere, confronted with the increasing 
cost of living, are trying to solve. A good rate of 
interest is necessary if there is to be a surplus above 
necessary expenses, and at the same time the in- 
vestor cannot afford to run the risk of loss. 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds make thrift both 
possible and attractive. Many of these bonds are 
secured by income-earning structures in Southern 
cities, where the prevailing rate of interest is 7%, 
and these Southern bonds are protected by the 
same effective safeguards which surround our issues 
in the North and Middle West. If. you are inter- 
ested in the possibility of “getting ahead” finan- 
cially through sound investing, mail the coupon to- 
day for our booklet, “Creating Good Investments,” 
which will be sent without cost or obligation. 


ILLER & (GC. 


INCORPORATED 


1006 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc., 

1006 Carbide and Carbon Building, 

30 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me, without obligation, the booklet, “Creat- 
ing Good Investments,” and an illustrated circular describing a first 
mortgage bond issue paying 7%. 


ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 

















We have prepared a Special Circular on 


TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Copy on request 


SHONNARD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BRANCH OFFICE 
Hotel St. Andrew, 72d St. & B’way 


MAIN OFFICE 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Bond To Buy 
For Peace of Mind— 
Unaffected by business depressions, 
labor troubles, tariff changes, plant 
depreciation, etc., Collateral Bankers 
is engaged in one of the most stable 
and lucrative branches of banking— 
a business which knows no seasons 
but steadily makes money every 

month of the year. 


7% Plus Profit Sharing 


This Prefit Sharing Debenture Bond pays 7% 
and carries Profit Sharing cate which 
= last im addition te bend interest. 

Pars: Denominations$190, $500, $1000. 
Our 30-Year Record is Your 
Protection and our best Rec- 
ommendation. For full particu- 
lars of this liberal return with no 
investment worry, use Coupon 
below. 


/ Clareneg Hodson sb 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Breadway New York 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-208 




















INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Correspondence Invited 


Chester BGook & Ca 
42 Broadway NewYork 

















If Interested in 
Business and Finance 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Breadway New York City 
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Ajax Rubber Co.—Fé6r 1922 earned 6 
cents a share, compared with deficit in 
1921. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp—For 
1922 earned $5.68 a common share, com- 
pared with $227 in 1921. 

American Bank Note Co.—Increased 
quarterly dividend on common stock 
from $1 to $1.25 a share. 


American Cotton Oil Co—Merger 
with the Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refin- 
ing Co. and the Gulf & Valley Cotton 
Oil Co. is rumored. 

American Safety Razor Corp.—Earned 
85 cents a share in 1922, compared with 
19 cents in 1921. 


American Tobacco Co.—Reported to 
have purchased a substantial interest in 
the Schulte Retail Stores Corp. Control 
of the latter, however, remains with D. 
A. Schulte, its president. 

American Woolen Co.—Will issue 
$10,000,000 additional preferred stock, to 
be offered at par ($100) to present hold- 
ers of preferred and common shares on 
the basis of 1 new share for every 8 
shares owned. For the first time in its 
history is operating at 100 per cent. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co.—Surplus for 
1922 was equal to $8.66 a share, com- 
pared with deficit in 1921. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Orders 
booked during the first quarter of 1923 
were $49,264,000, compared with $6,340,- 
586 in the first quarter of 1922. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Stock- 
holders’ committee announced that re- 
organization plan makes no distinction 
between stock certificates and certifi- 
cates of deposit issued by the Seaboard 
National Bank. 

Butterick Co.—Reports a surplus of 
$500,912, or $3.42 a share. for 1922, against 
$5.23 in 1921. 

California Petroleum Co.—Stockhold- 
ers’ meeting has been called for April 
20 to vote on proposed increase in com- 
mon stock from’ $17,500,000 to $60,000,- 
000, and change in par from $100 to $25. 

Calumet & Arizona Mining Co— 
Earned $2.07 a share in 1922, against 
deficit in 1921. 

Cambria Steel Co.—Reported that 
minority stockholders contemplate two 
legal actions that might serve to over- 
throw the sale of the assets and prop- 
erties of the company to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Case (J. I.) Threshing Machine Co.— 
President Davis states that plants are 
operating at capacity. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Co.—Resumei 
dividend payments by declaration of $1 
a share, payable May 1, to stock of rec- 
ord April 20. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Ac- 
quired control of Cook’s Linoleum Co., 
Newark, N. J.; the Acme Cement Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; and the Thomas Potter 
Sons & Co., linoleum manufacturers of 
Philadelphia. Sold $8,000,000 first mort- 
gage 6% per cent. bonds to S. W. Straus 
& Co., New York, to finance acquisi- 
tions. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.—Earnej 
$10.06 a common share in 1922, agains, 
$6.67 in 1921. 

Chicago Great Western R. R.—R,. 
ports net income of $432,770 fer 1922 
compared with deficit of $592,601 in 
1921. 

Computing Tabulating & Recordin, 
Co.—Reports earnings for 1922 of $10.9 
a share, against $7.99 in 1921. 

Consolidated Textile Corp—For 192 
reports deficit of $2,177,871, compared 
with deficit of $957,058 in 1921. 


Delaware & Hudson Co.—Report; § 


deficit of $476,000 for 1922, compared 
with surplus of $4,937,452, or $11.61 a 
share, in 1921. 

Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey— 
Net profits in 1922 were $17,952,554 
after Federal taxes, against $14,105,861 
in 1921. 

Erie Railroad Co.—Reports deficit for 
1922 of $3,132,770, compared with net in- 
come in 1921, of $2,694,425. 


‘ Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Re- 
ported to have sold a theatre in Los 
Angeles for $2,000,000 cash. The com- 
pany, it was stated, would retain a lease 


on the theatre and thus keep an outlet 
for films. 


General Motors Corp.—Total sales for 
first quarter of 1923 were 173,622 cars, 


compared with 71,039 in first quarter of 
1922. 


Gray & Davis, Inc.—Earned $2 a 
share in 1922, against deficit in 1921. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
quarter of 1923, $16,894,962; same period 
1922, $11,841,841. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co— 
Earned 2 cents a share in 1922, against 
deficit in 1921. 

International Paper Co.—For 1922 re- 
ports deficit, after preferred dividends, 
of $9,072,390, compared with deficit of 
$8,942,890 in 1921. 

International Salt Co.—Earned $14.91 
: jue in 1922, compared with $15.52 in 

Kansas City Southern Ry.—For 1922 
reports earnings equal to $2.49 a share, 
against $5.32 in 1921. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Stockhold- 
ers approved the proposed increase in 
capital stock from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
shares of no par value and of capitali- 
zation from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

Louisville & Nashville Railway Co— 
Reports surplus of $5,387,134, or $14.72 
a share, for 1922, against deficit of $5,- 
507,392 in 1921. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.—Se- 
cured an extension of time on its option 
on the Schumacher veteran clamm lying 
adjacent to Dome Mines. Plans to con- 
tinue exploration work begun during 
1922. 

Mack Trucks, Inc—Reported operat- 
ing at capacity, with orders exceeding 
shipments. 

Market St. Railway Co.—Resumed ne- 
gotiations with City Council of San 
Francisco for sale of properties. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.—Reports deficit of $4,865,768 for 
922, compared with deficit of $14,121,- 
523 in 1921. 

Otis Elevator Co—Surplus for 1922 
was $15.28 a common share, against 
612,02 in 1921. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Has assumed mar- 
ting business of the Owens Tooth 
Brush Co., which has orders for 2,000,- 
”) brushes and a large Government 
ontract. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
mort Co.—Reported as large buyer of 
South California crude oil as result of 
sharp declirie in Mexican production. 
Refinery at Destrehan, La., originally 
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ording Me constructed for Mexican crudes, will 
$10.2 Hinereafter use mostly California crudes. 

Pennsytvania Railroad Co.—Reports 
r 1927 Mmnet income for 1922 of $32,382,058, or 
upared [$3.24 a share, against $24,307,669, or $2.44, 

in 1921. 
eports " Radio Corporation of America—Net 
1pared amincome in 1922 was $2,974,580, compared 
161 3 with $426,799 in 1921. : 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Declared 
atest dividend of $5.25 a share on first pre- 
52 "354 ™ ferred stock, to be credited to accumu- 
05,861 lated dividends, reducing the accumu- 
v4 lation to $1.75 a share. 

. Rickenbacker Motor Co.—Produced 

tt for 92325 cars in first quarter of 1923. Ac- 

et in- cording to present plans, production for 

the second quarter will more than 

—Re- double the record output of the first 

| Los quarter. 

com- St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co.— 

lease Governor Neff of Texas signed bill au- 

utlet thorizing road to purchase and operate 
) the International & Great Northern and 

S for four small railroads in Texas. 

cars, Spicer Mfg. Co.—For 1922 reports 

er of [ surplus of $272,744, compared with defi- 
S cit of $1,245,257 in 1921. ; 

2 a Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 


1. Sales for first quarter of 1923 were 
largest in company’s history. 


be Studebaker Corp.—Produced and sold 
mm in first quarter of 1923, 37,500 cars, in- 
0 crease of 60 per cent. over same period 
teat of 1922. Present output is 650 cars a 
day. Earnings for the quarter esti- 
site mated at $5,000,000, after taxes, or be- 
ih tween $7 and $8 a share. 
of Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.—Earned 
$245 a share in 1922, against $2.46 in 
491 1921. 
2 in U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Earned 
$3.68 a common share in 1922, compared 
922 with deficit in 1921. 
Vacuum Oil Co—Following payment 
a: of the next semi-annual dividend in May, 
sld- future payments will be made quar- 
a terly, i aed 
000 Western Union Telegraph Co.— 
ali- Earned $13.18 a share in 1922, against 
$9.65 in 1921. 
_ Westinghouse Electric Co.—Offering 
72 $14,962,530 additional common stock to 
5,- preferred and common stockholders of 
record April 16,. at $53 a share, to the 
a. extent of 20 per cent. of their holdings 
on Privilege expires May 21. 
ng White Motor Co.—Reports | surplus 


n- for 1922 of $7.54 a share, compared 
with deficit in 1921. 


Willys-Overland: Co.—Shipments in 
it- March totaled 20,277 cars, a new high 
1g Monthly record: 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for the 
first quarter of 1923, $38,057,150; same 
Period in 1922, $31,461,476. 
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WATER POWER 
| FOR INVESTORS 


Copyright 1909 by Asahel! Curtis 
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NIVERSAL and apparently limitless is 


the demand for the output of the hydro-electric industry. 


Send for the above booklet “WATER POWER FOR INVESTORS” 
describing the many advantages of hydro-electric securities. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
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ODD LOTS 


Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVE. 

Opposite Public Library 


FULL LOTS 


Write for our Special 
April Market Review 


Studebaker 

U. S. Rubber 

Sinclair Oil 

Westinghouse 
American Locomotive 


_A-copy will be mailed ‘ 
free on request. Ask for B-3 
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NEW YORK, VY 





120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 


Gratis to 


\ : 
@&, business Letters 


These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ediphone Division 
58 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 








WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - 


$4.08 


$10.08 F. 4-28-33 
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John McBride, of McBride’s, 

Inc., New York City, the larg- 

est company of its kind in the 
world. 


This is a true story—a story 
for any man who is, or hopes 
to be, in business for himself. 


Some years ago, in the nar- 
row corridor of a New York 
office building a very small 
business was started. Today 
that business, in addition to 
thriving offices all over the 
city, occupies a whole build- 
ing in the busiest spot on 
Broadway. It started as a 
tiny theatre ticket agency. 
Today “McBride’s” is na- 
tionally known. 





“The average man could 
double his success” 


What happened? Let John 
McBride tell you himself. 


“The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
came to us at just the right time. 
It taught us to think in large terms; 
it gave us increased self-confidence. 
We were no longer satisfied to have 
a nice little business; we determined 
to have the largest business of its 
kind in the world.” 


Will you be content with 
small success? 


Does the prospect of an average 
livelihood a | you. Or will you 
avail yourself of a training that fits 
men for bigger, profitable 
things? 

The Modern Business Course and 
Service which helped Mr. McBride 
to make his phenomenal success is 
explained in a _  118-page book 
called “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


It tells how 200,000 men are acquir- 
i a thoro knowledge of business 
principles, and it will be sent you 
without any obligation. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


more 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, 

823 Astor Place, New York City 
Send “Forging Ahead in Business” which 
I ew without obligation. 
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| ter of day labor in practically 
the entire steel industry were ad- 
vanced approximately 11 per cent. The 
announcement by Judge Gary advanc- 
ing the wages of the 150,000 eniployees 
of the Steel Corporation was immedi- 
ately followed by similar action by the 
large independents. The packing in- 
dustry also announced a 10 per cent. 
increase in wages. 

To the wage increases already granted 
to upward of 50,000 woolen mill opera- 
tives in New England there were added 
advances to about 25,000 workers in cot- 
ton mills. 

Other companies that have granted 
wage increases include: The General 
Electric Company, American’ Brass 
Company, Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, of Passaic, N. J., 
and Samuel Hird & Sons, woolen man- 
ufacturers of Garfield, N. J. 

March was a record month for wage 
increases; no less than 218 were re- 
ported, against 86 in January, according 
to the Labor Bureau, Inc. 

Despite higher wages, leading indus- 
tries continue to complain that they are 
unable to get sufficient labor to bring 
production up to current demands. The 
building industry of New York City is 
an example. “In this city alone,” says 
C. C. Norman, chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Building Trades 
Employers’ ‘Association, “there is a 
shortage of 2,000 bricklayers, 900 plumb- 
ers and 1,200 plasterers. Some con- 
tractors are paying bricklayers $12 a 
day in order to get their work done. 
There are about 150,000 unemployed 
building workers in England. Many of 
them would get jobs in America if the 
immigration law were amended.” 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board suggests the utilization of Mexi- 
can labor in manufacturing plants. It 
shows that “the supply of Mexican com- 
mon labor available in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona is more than ample 
for the needs of those states and would 
easily provide a surplus for employment 
in other parts of the country.” 

Addition of a possible 2 per cent. to 
the present 3 per cent. limit on immigra- 
tion with extension of authority to the 
President to regulate the admission of 
the additional immigrants on the basis 
of social and economic needs is favored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

More than 35,000 employees were 
added to the factory payrolls of New 
York State factories during March. This 
is an increase of 2 per cent. compared 
with February. 

Wages cannot be fixed by law, the 
Supreme Court, dividing five to three, 
held in a case brought to test the con- 
stitutionality of an act of Congress fix- 
ing minimum wages for women and 
minor girls in the District of Columbia. 
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The Amalgamated Bank of New York, 
owned and operated by the Amalg. 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
has opened for business. It is capital. 
ized at $200,000, with a surplus of $1). 
000. 

The United Light & Railways Con. 
pany announces that it has insured th 
lives of all its employees for policies 
ranging from $500 for workers in th 
service six months or more to policies 
amounting to $1,500 for those ten year; 
or more. 


l Railroads Ee 

















A RAILWAY improvement program 
involving the expenditure of $1,000. 
000,000 in 1923 for new cars, locomo- 
tives, trackage, etc., was adopted at the 
annual meeting of the American Rail- 
way Association. “The railroads of the 
country are raising this huge amount 
of additional capital,” an announcement 
.states, “in reliance on the continuance 
of the policy announced in the Trans- 
portation Act, as a measure of reason- 
able protection to investment in rail- 
road property.” 

“The railroads of the United States,” 
said E. E. Loomis, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations, “have 
set out to effect a complete comeback 
to normal transportation conditions.” 
He declared that since the termination 
of Federal control in 1920 the railroads 
cut over a billion dollars from their an- 
nual cost of operation. Only about one- 
third of this, he pointed out, came from 
decreased wages. The other two-thirds 
represented increased efficiency and 
economy of operation. 

Another substantial decrease in the 
shortage of freight cars is reported. On 
March 31 the shortage amounted to 
68,986 cars, a decrease of 2,457 since 
March 22. 

Equipment orders continue on a large 
scale. Locomotives completed during 
March numbered 282, exceeding any 
other month since December, 1920. 

Revenue car loadings for the week 
ended March 31 were 938,725, a new 
high record for this year. 

Consolidation of the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy lines into one sys- 
tem as suggested by Hale Holden, presi- 
dent of the Burlington, was opposed by 
Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the Union 
Pacific, in a hearing on consolidations. 
This group, he declared, would set uP 
a system far overshadowing the com- 
petitors provided by that project. 

Tentative valuations on the following 
railroads were fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: Great North- 
ern and its subsidiaries, $395,353,655; 
Delaware & Hudson. and subsidiaries, 
$95,834,979; and Wisconsin & Northern, 
$1,877,112. Officials of the Great North- 
ern Railway and the Delaware & Hud- 
son, it is said, will contest the valuation 
figures. 
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XPORTS from the United States 
E during March were valued at $350,- 
000,000 by the Department of Commerce 
in a preliminary estimate. The total 
compares with $307,106,350 for February 
and $329,979,817 for March, 1922. 

Government operation o1 the Shipping 
Board Fleet will be the new policy of 
the Harding Administration if private 
capital is unwilling to buy the bulk of 
foreign trade routes now being run 
through managing agents under a bind- 
ing agreement to maintain uninterrupted 
services over a period of years. A pub- 
lic offering of trade routes, which are 
to be consolidated so that the present 
81 individual operations will be cut down 
to from 18 to 25 services, will be made in 
the near future. 

The Atlantic Transport Line is plan- 
ning to resume its direct passenger 
service between New York and London 
with new ships, the first of which will 
be commissioned in August. 

Prospects for early improvement in 
the steamship industry are not Very 
bright, according to Sir Frederick 
William Lewis, chairman of the board 
of Furness, Withy & Co., and one of the 
leading steamship men of Great Britain. 
The Ruhr situation, Sir William said, 
had the effect of complicating and set- 
ting back encouraging developments 
toward a return to normal conditions. 











| Washington 














: ig Administration’s fight for Amer- 
ican participation in the interna- 
tional court of the League of Nations 
was opened by Secretary Hoover in an 
address at Des Moines. America would 
not be entering the League by the back 
door in joining in the activities of the 
court, he said, and elimination of the 
causes of war has long been a principle 
and pledge of the Republican party. 
The connection between the court and 
the League was remote, he argued, and 
membership in the court would not by 
any possibility mean that this country 
must give military, financial, or even 
moral aid to the members of the League. 
There is, however, a sharp difference 
of opinion in the ranks of the Repub- 
lican party on this issue and a battle 
royal is predicted. The Democrats are 
holding aloof. 

Secretary Mellon came out in favor 

of a reduction of surtaxes to a maxi- 
mum of 25 per cent. President Hard- 
ing, on the other hand, believes that 
if any revision in the income tax law 
is made it should be general rather than 
surtaxes alone. Senate leaders have ad- 
vised the President to postpone any tax 
revision program he has in mind for at 
least another year. 
_ The intermediate credit banks set up 
in the twelve Federal Land Banks under 
the Lenroot-Anderson provisions of the 
Agricultural credits act will rediscount 
agricultural and livestock paper at 5% 
per cent. For the present the maturity 
of the paper to be handled will be re- 
stricted to nine months. 

The United States has tentatively fixed 
at $1,187,736,867 the amount which it will 


demand from the German Government 
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It is only occasionally that 
an opportunity is presented 
the public to acquire an 
ssue such as: 


" Preferred Stock 


Cumulative 








The Curtis Publishing Company 


which we are offering 
at 115 and accrued dividends 


Exempt from Normal Income Tax 


The company has no bonds outstand- 
ing and net earnings for last four 
years have averaged five times divi- 
dend requirements. 


As the amount of the offering is limited, 
subscriptions will be filled in the order 
received, until the stock is disposed of. 


Send for Circular FM-4 


7 Wall Street 





HAMILTON A. GILL & Co. 


Investment Securities 


New York 























in payment of claims of the American 
Government and its citizens growing 
out of the World War. 

The celebrated Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment by which the United States in 1917 
recognized Japan’s “special interests” in 
China has been cancelled by mutual 
agreement of the Washington and Tokio 
governments. Diplomatic negotiations 
have resulted in a new understanding, 
based primarily on the provisions of the 
Nine-Power pact written at the Wash- 
ington Armaments Conference and re- 
garded as applying more effectually “the 
principles of the open door or equality 
of opportunity in China.” 

Ratification by the Turkish Parlia- 
ment of concessions granted to Ameri- 
can interests represented by Rear Ad- 
miral Chester, under which American 
capital would be used in the develop- 
ment of the Mosul oil region and the 
construction of railways in Turkey, re- 
sulted in a protest by the French Gov- 
ernment, which claims that the conces- 
sions are in conflict with concessions 
held by the French in 1914. The Amer- 
ican Government, it is understood, will 
propose that all questions of conflicts 
in claims be submitted to an impartial 
international tribunal of arbitration. 

The Supreme Court, in three cases, 
ruled that anticipated profits lost 
through the cancellation of war con- 
tracts could not be recovered from the 
Government. In another decision the 
Court upheld the right of oil com- 
panies to lease tanks and pumps to gas- 


oline-filling stations on condition that 
the proprietors of these stations should 
use only gasoline supplied by the com- 
panies furnishing the pumps. 

The billion gold marks which the 
Allies have undertaken to pay the 
United States for the cost of the 
American Army of Occupation out of 
future German cash payments will be 
added to whatever total of allied 
reparations is fixed in the coming ne- 
gotiations with Germany. 
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HE National Monetary Association 

will hold a meeting within the next 
few weeks to discuss economic condi- 
tions which they believe will result in 
an era of sharp price advances. Pro- 
fessor John R. Common, president of 
the association, declares that “produc- 
tive activity and employment are rapidly 
approaching a level as high as the peak 
attained during the last boom period 
and no further advance in prices can be 
justified on the ground that it is needed 
to stimulate industry. 

“Under the present circumstances the 
association feels that the commercial 
banks of the country, under the leader- 
ship of the Federal Reserve Banks, 





should exercise at once the means at 
their disposal to prevent an excessive 
expansion of loans and thereby to check 
the excessive upward movement in 
prices.” 









































State Street, the centre of Chicago’s shopping district, a 
national institution, drawing visitors from all over the world. 


When Chicago 
turned out the lights 


To save coal in the war, Chi- 
cago turned out the street 
lights for a few nights. 





Your electric light 
and power company 
can put you in touch 
with a General Elec- 
tricstreetlighting spe- 
cialist, whose experi- 
ence and counsel are 
at the command of 
any city, large or 
small. 


Newspaper headlines tell the 
rest of the story. 


“Mayor’s Car Stolen” said one. 
“Chicago Dark; Bandits 
Busy” said another. A third: 
“Street Lighting Turned Off 
To Save Coal; Turned On To 
Save People.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















[Cotton and Grain | 


i cotton market was very irregu- 
lar and unsettled, causing wide 
fluctuations, the extremes ranging from 
80 to 100 points. The feature was liqui- 
dation in May and July, the old crop 
months, resulting in sharp declines in 
prices. The new crop months, however, 
held most of their recent gains through 
this weakness in the old crop deliveries. 
Sentiment on the immediate future 
course of prices is very mixed. The 
statistical position of the staple is still 
strong and likely to become more so 
with the passage of each week. 
Consumption of cotton in March, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, totaled 
623,105 bales, the largest in the history 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








of the American cotton manufacturing 
industry. This compares with 610,375 
bales in January and 566,924 bales in 
February. 

Grain prices advanced to new high 
records for the season, with a broader 
speculating trade and with heavy buying 
for cash grains, especially by foreigners. 
The markets have changed from ‘hope- 
less inactivity to a broader volume of 
business with a good advance. The 
trade is more disposed to take a cheer- 
ful view of the situation, and while 
there is no scarcity of present supplies, 
prospects of a reduced yield this year 
are taken as the basis for the mainte- 
nance of values around present levels. 
The fact that wheat prices have held 
around $1.15 to $1.20, despite strenuous 
efforts to depress values, creates a belief 
that they are on a legitimate basis. 
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addition to the $16,000,000,000 whig, 
the world owes the United States 
America has nearly $5,000,000,000 invey. 
ed in private commercial and industry 
enterprises in foreign countries, accorj. 
ing to an official compilation made fy 
the International News Service jy 
Grosvenor M. Jones of the Departmey 
of Commerce. British capital of aboy 
$15,000,000,000, he declares, is similarly 
distributed. 

Prediction that customs receipts { 
the fiscal year ending next June } 
would exceed $550,000,000 and possibly 


. approach $600,000,000, was made by Sen. 


ator Smoot, of Utah, senior Republica 
member of the Senate Finance Con. 
mittee. 

The number of business failures dy. 
ing the first quarter of 1923, as reported 
by Broadstreet’s, was 5,462, a decreay 
of 22 per cent. from the first thre 
months of 1922. Liabilities totaled $14. 
721,115, a decrease of 40 per cent. 

The New York State Legislatur 
passed a bill extending until April |, 
1924, the period within which the con. 
struction of dwellings may be begu 
and the new buildings put under the 
tax exemption provision of the emer. 
gency housing laws. The recent ruling 
declaring the law unconstitutional wa 
reversed by the Appellate Division of 
the State Supreme Court. 

The New Orleans Inner Harbor and 
Industrial Canal, which connects the 
Mississippi River with Lake Pontchar- 
train, will be formally opened on May 5. 

During the first quarter of 1923 more 
than $1,248,500,000 in bonds were of- 
fered in the New York market, or $145- 
000,000 more than were offered in the 
same period in 1922. 


| International | 


Canada—Various Canadian industries 
have been seriously affected by the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff. The natural 
result has been a’ growing irritation and 
an increasing readiness to consider pro- 
posals which have a retaliatory charac- 
ter. One effect has been the growing 
agitation to prohibit the export of all 
unmanufactured timber from Canada. 
Another measure under consideration by 
the Canadian Government is the abroga- 
tion of the fishing privileges granted to 
American fishing vessels in Canadian At- 
lantic ports under the war-time agree- 
ment with Washington. 

Twenty-seven of the sixty-four vessels 
comprising the fleet of the Canadian 
Government merchant marine are to be 
offered for sale, it is announced. 

Revenue received from customs and 
excise during the fiscal year ended 
March 31 amounted to $274,665,739, an 
increase of $44,855,465 over the previous 
fiscal year. 


Great Britain — Stanley Baldwin. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his first 
budget, estimated total expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1923-24 at £816,616,000 and 
total revenues at £818,500,000, which will 
leave a margin for contingencies of #1,- 
884,000. The income tax is to be re- 
duced by sixpence in the pound, from 5 
shillings to 4 shillings and 6 pence; half 
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of the corporation profits tax is to be 
remitted, a penny per pint is to be taken 
off beer, half the duty on sweetened 
mineral waters_is to go, the duty on 
cider is abolished, certain postal rates 
are lowered and telephone charges are 
to be reduced. To offset these reduc- 
tions, a tax on betting was proposed. 

Unrest in the British labor world is 
spreading rapidly and there is grave 
danger of the position developing so se- 
riously that trade and industry will be 
completely dislocated. Wages, reduc- 
tion of hours of work, trade conditions 
and the non-union question are the 
points at issue. 

The snap defeat of the Government in 
the House of Commons was not re- 
garded as a formal expression of want 
of confidence. The growing power of 
the labor party in Parliament, however, 
is causing much concern in financial 
and business circles. But it is hoped 
that the Government’s announcement 


of tax reductions will go a long way 


towards the restoration of peace and 
harmony. 








Is the 
| Stock Market 
High Enough Now? 


Our “Monthly Review,” by G. 
C. Selden, discusses the econom- 
ic, investment and speculative 
situation from every angle; 
sound, comprehensive, thought- 
stimulating, authoritative; spe- 
cial articles on the “Correct In- 
terpretation of the Minor Cycle,” 
“Position of the Bond Market,” 
etc. Regular price $1.00. - 


Our current “Graphic Record 
Book,” 88 pages, gives complete 
investment analyses of 40 prom- 
inent companies, with 40 graphs 
of weekly price-range and vol- 
ume of trade of each stock, 40 
graphs showing earnings since 
1915, special graphs of R. R. and 
Industrial averages and volume 
of trade since 1915, etc. Regu- 
lar price $1.25. 


Wrap a $1 bill in this ad., with 
name and address, and we will 
send you BOTH the above, to- 
gether with complete CURRENT 
samples of our FIVE Special Re- 
views per week, most compre- 
hensive and practical Service 
published. 


GRAPHIC INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 
Suite B 


136 Pearl Street New York 

























LEATHER SPECIALTIES f - 
vertising, Conventions, Souvenirs, = 


Pocketbooks, Key Cases, Letter 
Memo Cases, Bill-folds, ~~ Ringer 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 
Write for catalog. 














THE BEACH LEATHER Comp. 
Coshocton, Ohie, U. S. A. natal 
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What Calls Shall I 


Make 








INDEX VISIBLE in the Sales Department Means: 


The day’s program on your desk each morning when you come in with the status of 


each prospect to date. 


sales per call. 


<¢k VisiB 
Sy LE 7 


}) INDEX VISIBLE, IN 
Sales 


Permits larger number of daily calls and larger percentage of 


I-V-I loose-leaf Ring Books are ideal for salesmen’s prospect lists. 
600 cards. Other types of equipment to meet record-keeping needs of 


Prices as low as $6.50 
Send for Descriptive Literature 


C. Main Office and Factory: New Haven, Conn. 


and Service Offices in Leading Cities 


Capacities 50 to 
all departments. 














Uses 25% 
less ice 








square cooler 
uses 25% less ice 


NY manufacturer using Jewett Square 
Water Coolers will gladly verify this 
statement. But the fact that by being square 
they take ice in a cake and eliminate the 
need for cracking it into small pieces, makes 
this obvious. Then, too, as it takes time to 
crack ice, they also save in labor—so that in 
the installation of Jewetts you really perform 


. a double economy. 


Jewett Square Water Coolers installed in 
connection with the regular water system 
hygienically provide an ample supply of 
refreshing, cooled drinking water that offsets 
the energy-sapping effect of hot weather by 
keeping your workers refreshed and invigor- 
ated. 


Literature covering the economy of Jewett 
square design in detail—as well as the con- 
venient, sanitary angle-flow bubbler and many 


other advantages—will gladly be mailed, . 


together with prices, upon request. 


The Jewett Refrigerator Co., 
Established 1849 
28 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JEWETT 
SQUARE WATER COOLER 


Uses 25% Less ice 


Be Fe x « CF y ; : oa & i 2eor~ 7 ) So P ee. ? ” Sr , 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Tobacco Products 
Corporation 


United Retail Stores 
Corporation 


LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Inquiries Invited 


BamBercER Bros. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK CITY 


























DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 


American Light & Traction Co. 


aan Board of of the above Company at a 
= eto declared a » dividend 
Saeed ay —_ the Preferred CASH 


‘undred 0) sha of Comm 
wey, One me goa 1st, "1938, to stockholders of 


record at the close of of business April 13, — 
Transfer Books will - ay at 3 o’clock P. 
april. 18th, 1938, a will reopen at 10 o’clock yw M. 


ril 27th, 
we .C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 





CHARTS 


We have ready for distribution an 87- 
page booklet containing charts and other 
valuable information on over 40 active 
listed stocks. 


Execution of less than 100 share orders 
—investment or margin—our specialty. 
If you cannot call, send for booklet F.423 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964. 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers @ Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Welcoming the President 


The arrival of President Harding and 
his party at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla, 
was attended by an amusing incident, 
The hotel at which they wer? to stay 
employed an orchestra composed of 
Guatamalans, and the leader had been 
given instructions to play “Hail to the 
Chief,” as the executive entered the 
dining-room. Imagine the dismay of 
every one present when, upon the ar- 
rival of the presidential guests, the or- 
chestra struck up the lively old drink- 
ing song, “Hail hail, the gang’s all here.” 
The president heartily joined in the 
laughter which ensued. 

“Well, the gang seems welcome, any- 
how,” he chuckled.—$5 prize to Albert 
E. Alexander, 4843 St. Paul Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

* * * 


Squelching a Heckler 


Two amusing incidents about Lloyd 
George are cited by Major Vivian Gil- 
bert of the British Army to prove that 
the English have a sense of humor. 

While out campaigning in the recent 
election the Welshman began a speech. 
“I am here.” A man interrupted, “And 
so am I.” 

The former Premier came back in a 
flash: 

“Yes, but you’re not all there.” 

Again a woman interrupted the ex- 
Premier with: 

“If I were your wife, I’d poison you.” 

Lloyd George retorted: 

“If you were my wife I’d let you.” 

* * * 


Speed 

Charles Klauder, the architect, said at 
a dinner in Philadelphia: “American 
architecture stands to-day as high as 
any in the world, but there was a time 
when we were almost proud of our ter- 
rible jerry builders. An American, gaz- 
ing at the stupendous and _lacelike 
masses of the Spanish Cathedral of To- 
ledo, said to his guide: ‘How long did 
it take to run up this affair?’ ‘Five 
hundred years, senor,’ the guide an- 
swered. The American gave a con- 
temptuous laugh. ‘Five hundred years? 
Holy smoke!’ he said. ‘Why, over in 
God’s own country we could build a 
Structure like that and have it fall to 
pieces on our hands, all inside of two or 
three years.’”—The Argonaut. 





Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 





